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Sir John Eldon Gorst: 


Conservative Rebel 
17/2) 


BENTLEY BRINKERHOFF GILBERT * 


IR JOHN ELDON GorsT was the last of the Tory democrats. 

His career is noteworthy, not because of any high office 

he received, but because he undertook, with consider- 

able success, to keep alive in the British Conservative party 
of the late nineteenth century the Disraelian tradition of in- 
terest in, and care for, the material welfare of the working 
classes. This endeavor led Gorst to formulate, in the early 
eighteen-nineties, a large and comprehensive program of 
social legislation. His proposals included compulsory health 
and accident insurance, old age pensions, labor registries, an 
improved employer’s liability law, colleges for the arbitration 
of labor disputes, and reform of the poor law and of the school 
system. His constant and uncompromising advocacy of his 
program both in and out of Parliament eventually necessi- 
tated an almost complete disregard of the strictures of party 
discipline. The resultant estrangement between Gorst and 
the Conservatives culminated in a final rupture in 1906. But 
his agitation had by this time had its effect. For fifteen years 
Gorst had promoted what he called “‘social reform” in the 
House of Commons, on the lecture platform, and in magazine 
articles. He was not the only person instrumental in creating 
the climate of public opinion that opened the way for the 
“New Liberalism” after 1906, but among the Conservatives 
he was by far the most active in this respect. In searching for 
the origins of the popular demand for the reform and ex- 
pansion of British social welfare institutions that manifested 


* The author is an assistant professor of history at Colorade College and 
a charter member of Gamma Pi Chapter. 
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itself so strongly in the early years of the twentieth century it 
is impossible to overlook the work of Sir John Gorst. 

Throughout most of the nearly unbroken Conservative 
tenure of office from 1886 to 1905, particularly after 1890, 
Gorst was the sole occupant of the Treasury Bench to take 
more than a momentary interest in matters of domestic public 
welfare.t Conversely he had almost no regard for such impor- 
tant Tory ikons as the Church and the land. Among his col- 
leagues the distaste for Gorst’s political views was compounded 
by his objectionable personal qualities. He was something of 
a demagogue, with the private cynicism that often accom- 
panies a flamboyant public personality. Although his sym- 
pathy for the lowly and underprivileged was perfectly sincere, 
he was not overscrupulous in his promises made on the public 
platform. He had a master’s knowledge of the labyrinth of 
parliamentary usages and was a skillful and dangerous de- 
bater, yet, publicly at least, he despised politics and the ways 
of politicians. But Gorst was in no sense a clown, and in driv- 
ing toward the goal of social reform his single-minded energy 
was unusual in a day when politics was still thought of by 
many as a gentleman’s pastime. 

The Conservative party found both Gorst’s political con- 
victions and his means of promoting them difficult to reconcile 
with the ordinary practices of public life and eventually his 
position in the party was destroyed. Nevertheless his ceaseless 
agitation had done its part in impressing on the public mind 
the need for reform in the field of public welfare. The Liberals 
would soon find it politically profitable to enact what he had 
proposed. Of perhaps equal importance was the fact that 
Gorst’s program, coming as it did from an experienced Con- 
servative politician, was of a type likely to appeal to British 


parliamentary leaders, who were, and are, usually willing to 
*“Probably there is no member of the House of Commons who has given 
more attention to the questions affecting labour or who has a wider and deeper 


sympathy with the social evils under which the great mass of the people suffer, 
than has Sir John Gorst.” Review of Reviews (London), IX (June, 1894), 602. 
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err on the side of moderation. Gorst’s suggestions were taken 
up and further popularized by men of the highest political 
importance while the more ambitious schemes of the profes- 
sional theoretical reformers were passed by. 

Gorst was born in Preston in 1835. After distinguishing 
himself in mathematics at Cambridge and reading law for a 
time in London, he emigrated, late in the eighteen-fifties, to 
New Zealand. Here he came to know and appreciate the fine 
qualities of the Maori people and gained that sympathy for 
the suppressed classes of all races which characterized him for 
the rest of his life. Gorst returned to England in 1864, was 
called to the bar, and immediately entered politics. In Parli- 
ament he soon came to the notice of Benjamin Disraeli, who 
was at that time emerging as the leader of the Conservatives. 
After the party’s crushing defeat in 1868, Gorst was given the 
task of rebuilding it on modern lines. The victory in the elec- 
tion of 1874 did not bring him the preferment he had ex- 
pected and during the next five years his loyalty to the 
Conservatives was only nominal. But Disraeli, before his 
death, effected a reconciliation with his lieutenant. 

During the Liberal administration from 1880 to 1885 
Gorst, Lord Randolph Churchill, A. J. Balfour, and Henry 
Drummond Wolff were associated in the famous clique called 
the “Fourth Party,” which enlivened and sometimes led the 
opposition to the Gladstone government.’ For his services in 
this period Gorst was made solicitor-general in Salisbury’s 
first government and undersecretary of state for India in his 
second.’ 

In the spring of 1890, while he was at the India office, Gorst 
was sent to Berlin to represent Great Britain at an interna- 
tional conference on labor problems called by the German 


*In a rather critical obituary of Gorst in the Saturday Review, Arthur 
Baumann, who was in Parliament at the time, says that Gladstone was more 
irritated by Gorst than by any other of his many opponents. Saturday Review, 
CXXIII (April 18, 1916), 345-46. 

® The office of solicitor-general carried with it a knighthood. 
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emperor. Although the conference itself was not a resounding 
success, it had the effect of crystallizing Gorst’s broad and un- 
specific sympathy for suffering mankind into a definite interest 
in the welfare of the British wage-earner. Out of this interest 
came a comprehensive program of social reform which, with a 
few changes of emphasis, Gorst promoted for the rest of his life. 

Gorst’s proposals began to appear in 1891, about a year 
after the Berlin conference. At first he was principally con- 
cerned with modernizing and extending the factory legisla- 
tion that was already in force in Great Britain. There was 
nothing radical in this, he continually pointed out. As it was, 
Britain was far behind many of the continental countries and 
her own colonies and dominions in matters such as minimum 
working ages for children, restrictions on working mothers, 
employer liability laws, and means for preventing strikes and 
lockouts. Gorst made it clear that his aim was not the weaken- 
ing, but the preservation of the capitalistic system. There was 
no conflict of interest between the factory owners and the 
workers. They were partners in the business of producing the 
nation’s goods. But they must be equal partners, he felt, and 
at present the worker’s position, economically and politically, 
was far from one of equality. 

To establish what were the ideal conditions of labor, Gorst 
recommended a royal commission on labor, and to point the 
way for private industry, he urged that the state become a 
model employer of labor.* The proposal for a royal commis- 
sion particularly embarrassed the government of Lord Salis- 
bury, which was not eager to see labor problems brought to 
the fore on the eve of a general election. Nevertheless the 
commission was appointed in the late spring of 1891 after W. 
T. Stead had drawn the attention of the opposition to the 


excellence of the labor question as a political issue.5 The 
“Most of this early program is summarized in an interview with W. T. 
Stead found in the Review of Reviews (New York), III (April, 1891), 266-70. 


*Gorst’s part in the establishment of the unwanted royal commission, al- 
though recognized by the government, was hardly mentioned by the press 
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flagrant indiscipline of playing off the opposition against the 
ministry of which he was a part was not forgotten by the gov- 
ernment leaders. In October, 1891, Gorst was taken from the 
India office and “‘promoted” to the purely nominal dignity of 
financial secretary to the treasury.® 

By the end of the year 1891, Gorst had amplified his social 
program beyond its original goal of the simple modernization 
of the regulatory legislation governing employer-employee 
relations. Now he began to advocate positive measures for 
insuring the welfare of British workmen and their families, 
for making the laboring man more efficient while on the job, 
and more secure in retirement. This new departure was intro- 
duced in a speech to the local Conservative Union in Halifax 
on November 10, 1891. Here Gorst proposed what was essen- 
tially a complete system of compulsory social insurance for 
the working classes. As The Times reported his speech: 


No man whose family was dependent on his daily wage could be 
considered in a satisfactory position unless he was insured against 
those calamities that befel the most prosperous. He must be in- 
sured against sickness, accident, and incapacity to earn his liveli- 
hood either by debility brought on by disease or old age.” 


Most of the address was devoted to the discussion of old 
age pensions. Contrary to what is frequently assumed this was 
not a new idea in Great Britain in 1891.8 The proposal had 
drawn serious attention for at least fifteen years.? But since 


except in the Review of Reviews (New York), III (April, 1891), 225; IV (August, 
1891), 15. 

* For Lord Salisbury’s comments on the transfer see George E. Buckle, ed., 
The Letters of Queen Victoria (New York, 1928), II, 78. 

™ The Times (London), Nov. 11, 1891. 

® See, for instance, R. C. K. Ensor, England 1870-1914 (Oxford, 1936), p. 237. 

*In an article published in the Nineteenth Century for November, 1878, 
Canon William Blackley proposed that all working men between the ages of 18 
and 21 be required to save and deposit with the government the sum of £15. He 
calculated that this amount, plus the accrued interest, would be sufficient to 
pay the worker a sickness benefit of 8s a week and a pension of 4s a week at the 
age of seventy. Nineteenth Century, IV (Nov., 1878), 834-57. The now forgotten 
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the enactment of the compulsory old age insurance plan in 
Germany two years before, interest in the matter had grown, 
and Gorst was the first front bench man to espouse the idea 
publicly.?® 

Gorst’s pension plan had its origin in the German scheme 
and in the Blackley proposals with the modification of a small 
state contribution. Unlike Charles Booth and Joseph Cham- 
berlain he did not base his appeal on the reduction of the cost 
of poor law maintenance of the aged but on the simple prop- 
osition that the veterans of industry had a right to expect 
decent security outside the workhouse. Not only did workers 
have a right to this and other benefits, Gorst argued again and 
again, but they would demand them and he expected that 
these demands would eventually be fulfilled one way or 
another. 

This brings up the core of Gorst’s rather simple social 
philosophy. Because of their numbers and their importance 
in the economic system, the workers were in a position to 
dictate to the rest of the nation. They would at length make 
their power felt. The existing political parties could yield 
gracefully to this pressure and reap the electoral rewards, or 
they could oppose it blindly and be replaced by some less 
moderate group. In the speech to the Halifax union Gorst 
made it clear where his choice lay. ‘““As a Conservative’ he 


“Blackley Scheme” received rather wide attention in the years that followed. 
It was discussed in the House of Lords (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, g ser., 
CCLII (June 4, 1880), 1181-89) and reviewed by a select committee of the 
House of Commons. Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1887, II. Interest in 
old age pensions was certainly heightened by the passage of the German pension 
law in 1889, but the year before the proposal had made its first, though un- 
noticed, entrance into British parliamentary politics as part of the platform 
of James Kier Hardie’s Scottish labor party. 

*It can hardly be accounted an accident that Joseph Chamberlain an- 
nounced his own conversion to the pension principles just eight days later. The 
Times (London), Nov. 20, 1891. Gorst’s speech also came before Charles Booth 
read his famous paper on pauperism and pensions to the Royal Statistical 
Society. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LIV (Dec., 1891), 600-43. But 
unlike Chamberlain, Booth was not a political competitor of Gorst, and the 
coincidence is certainly without meaning. 
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hoped that change would not be “forced on society from the 
outside,” but would “be allowed to grow up by the natural 
development of events.” #4 

Gorst was and would remain, despite charges to the con- 
trary, a profound Conservative. Disraeli, he argued, had 
shown that the Tory party was the natural supporter of work- 
ing class interests being less pre-occupied than the Liberals 
about tinkering with the constitution. But interest in social 
reform had waned among Conservatives since Disraeli’s death. 
Gorst felt it his duty to try to revive that interest for the 
benefit both of his party and of Great Britain.’ 

He was much disturbed by the rising industrial competi- 
tion that Great Britain was facing from continental countries 
and the United States. Repeatedly he warned that British 
commercial supremacy was being lost partly because the 
chronic conflict between capital and labor (which he thought 
could be avoided) hurt morale and lowered output, and more 
importantly because the superior quality of foreign voca- 
tional education made for greater efficiency. Better technical 
training had been one of the points in Gorst’s program from 
the very beginning. From 1891 to 1895 he made few speeches 
in which he did not point to the confusion and disharmony 
in Britain’s secondary school system. The worker ought to be 
taught to use his tools, he urged, and no less, young women 
should learn the latest methods of food preparation and child 
care so that the next generation would be stronger and more 
productive.'* 

Gorst’s increasing devotion to the problems of education 
was recognized after the general election of July, 1895 when 


™ The Times (London), Nov. 11, 1891. 

* Gorst’s political and social ideas are fully presented in Sir John E. Gorst, 
The Children of the Nation (New York, 1907). See especially pp. 1-14, 140-45. 
See also his letter to The Times of February 6, 1907. This classic definition of 
Tory democracy was used by Buckle as the basis of his discussion of Disraeli’s 
political philosophy. 

8 The Times (London), Dec. 10, 1891; May 9, June 1, Nov. 8, 1892; Dec. 21, 
1895. 
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he was given the post of vice-president of the privy council 
committee for education.’* Although the appointment was 
widely acclaimed in education circles and approved even by 
the Conservative party press, Gorst was not given a seat in the 
cabinet as had been his predecessors in the Liberal govern- 
ment.’ He felt this slight keenly, particularly because of what 
he considered to have been the useful service he had per- 
formed in behalf of the party by his attacks on the social pro- 
gram of the Liberal government that had held power between 
1892 and 1895.16 The Conservative leaders soon regretted 
their choice for the head of the education department. The 
confused and backward state of British public education had 
been the target of much criticism in the early nineties. In this, 
as has been shown, Gorst had joyfully participated. But his 
reforming ardor was not dampened by his appointment as 
vice-president of the education committee, nor would his 
essential honesty allow him to refrain from further criticism. 
Thus between 1895 and 1902 no one was more outspoken in 
the denunciation of the existing system of English primary 
and secondary education than the chief of the national de- 
partment of education. 

Principally Gorst disliked the division in English primary 
education between the state-run board schools and the volun- 
tary schools of the Church of England. The support of two 
competing school systems was wasteful, expensive, and worst 
of all, provided, in many places, only a poor education. At 
the secondary level, he contended, there was no “system” of 
education at all. There were “evening continuation schools” 
run by the school boards, technical schools run by the county 
councils, and a variety of privately endowed institutes, par- 


“This actually was the highest post in the public education system of 
England and Wales. The cumbersome title suggests something of the improvised 
quality of the entire education department. The lord president of council was 
ex Officio president of the education committee. 

% Westminster Review, CXLIV (Sept., 1895), 33-36; Spectator, LXXV (Dec. 
28, 1895), 918-19. 

Sir Henry W. Lucy, Nearing Jordan (London, 1916), pp. 250-51. 
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tially supervised by the education department, which offered 
some kinds of vocational instruction. In all categories some 
were good, and some were not. If Great Britain were to keep 
her place as a leader among nations, her sons and daughters 
would have to be trained in the latest methods of technical 
and domestic science. European nations and the United States 
paid a great deal of attention to the specialized training of 
their young people, Gorst emphasized, and Great Britain 
was already suffering from their economic and cultural 
competition." 

Gorst’s remedy for this unhappy situation was the con- 
solidation of all elementary schools under the county councils. 
The same bodies would handle secondary and technical in- 
struction. In this way the poverty of the voluntary schools, 
which was at the bottom of their trouble, could be relieved 
through rate aid, and secondary education could expand 
under a single authority. These ideas were not original with 
Gorst; they followed generally the recommendations of the 
two royal commissions that had reported on English education 
in 1888 and 1895.'* Despite this, the proposals for rate aid to 
the voluntary schools continued to be strongly opposed by the 
nonconformists who hoped to see the church schools die and 
they were even resisted by many voluntary school supporters 
who were afraid that grants from local taxes would be fol- 
lowed by interference with the Church's control. To Gorst 
there was no other way of solving the problem. A grant from 
the exchequer would be stopped by the first Liberal govern- 
ment to come to power and meanwhile nearly half of Eng- 
land’s children were receiving a totally inadequate education. 

In spite of the awkwardness of his position as head of the 
education department Gorst took his program to the country. 
Up and down England, at cornerstone layings, prize givings, 


* Sir John E. Gorst, “Prospects of Education in England,” North American 
Review, CLXIII (Oct., 1896), 427-37. 

% Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1888, Vol. XXXV, Cd. 5485; P. P., 
1895, Vol. XLIII, Cd. 7862. 
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and graduation ceremonies, as well as in regular political 
meetings and in Parliament he offered the plan of consolida- 
tion and rate aid as an answer to the tangled education prob- 
lem. He attacked legislative inertia and the Tory squirearchy, 
which he felt was the power supporting the voluntary 
schools.!® Although the other parts of his social program were 
not neglected, it is clear that it was the violence and persist- 
ence of Gorst’s agitation in the education field that brought 
him into collision with the leaders of his party. By 1898 he 
was being universally denounced in the party press, and 
finally in 1902 when the intrigues of his private secretary, 
Robert (later Sir Robert) Morant bore fruit in the great edu- 
cation bill of that year, Gorst was not allowed to handle the 
measure.*® He was philosopher enough to support the bill 
because it contained all that he had been urging, but he re- 
signed from the government. Gorst’s importance in this 
matter lies not in his contributions to the framing of the 
Education Act of 1902, for this monumental piece of legisla- 


tion was almost exclusively the work of Morant and A. J. 
Balfour. Rather, as with other phases of his social program, 
Gorst played the part of propagandist and advance agent. He 
readied public opinion for necessary but unpopular reform, 
and sacrificed himself in doing so.** 

Until his appointment to the education department Gorst 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 4 ser., LIX (June 17, 1898), 598-601. 
This speech on the motion for the education vote gives a good example of the 
warmth of Gorst’s denunciations. 

* The story of Morant’s work has been told, with a few omissions, in Ber- 
nard M. Allen, Sir Robert Morant (London, 1934); see also, D. N. Chester, 
“Robert Morant and Michael Sadler,” Public Administration, XXVIII (Summer, 
1950), 109-16; and Violet Markham, “Robert Morant—Some Personal Remi- 
niscences,” Public Administration, XXVIII (Winter, 1950), 249-62. 

* An estimate of the effect of Gorst’s work on this issue may be drawn by 
comparing the receptions given the Act of 1902 and the much milder consolida- 
tion bill introduced by Gorst in 1896. The bill of 1896 raised such a storm in the 
country that it had to be withdrawn. The later measure, although it caused 
much resentment and cost its sponsors many votes in 1906, was so generally 
accepted that the Conservatives felt safe in allowing the House of Lords to 
defeat its repealer. 
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had usually tried to stay within the bounds of Conservative 
party doctrine. He had urged the working classes to vote for 
the party of Tory democracy and had challenged the right of 
the several representatives of the trade unions in Parliament 
(called ‘‘Lib-Labs” because they sat with the Liberals) to speak 
for the millions of unorganized workers. He warned laboring 
men that politicians, particularly Liberals, never did anything 
unless forced to, and he urged the workers to use the power 
of their vote to obtain their rights.2? Then in July, 1895, on 
the very eve of the general election that brought him into the 
education department, Gorst published an article in the 
Nineteenth Century that seems to have seriously offended the 
leaders of his party.** Although entitled “The Conservative 
Program of Social Reform,” it was much less a Conservative 
party program than it was the program of Sir John E. Gorst, 
M.P., “which,” as the Review of Reviews pointed out, “is 
quite another matter.’’ Here was shown the development of 
Gorst’s social program from a set of only partly related pro- 
posals suggested to remedy specific evils into a moderate 
but coordinated plan for the revision of Great Britain's fore- 
most public assistance institution, the poor law organization. 
Like the good Englishman he was, Gorst did not concern him- 
self with theoretical argument as to whether the “deterrent’’ 
principle of 1834 was right or wrong.** He questioned it 
simply on the grounds of ineffectiveness. 


A system which has no terrors for the vagabond and the loafer, 
but frightens the helpless widow and punishes the veteran of in- 
dustry, is not satisfactory as a deterrent; while a reduction of 


™ The Times (London), Jan. 26, April 5, May 4, 1894; Sir John E. Gorst, 
“English Workmen and their Political Friends,” North American Review, CLIX 
(Aug., 1894), 207-17. 

* Nineteenth Century, XX XVIII (July, 1895), 3-16. 

™ The so-called “deterrent principle” simply meant that aid given by the 
poor law authorities was to be of such a nature that it would be less attractive 
than what could be bought with the wages of the meanest laborer. It was in- 
tended that in most cases poor law relief could be had nowhere but at the 
workhouses, which were to be provided with only the most austere comforts. 
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relief, produced, not by diminishing the numbers of the idle, but 
by cutting off the assistance to which the young, the helpless, and 
the aged are justly entitled, is not a form of economy that can be 
commended.?5 


Without troubling to rationalize his position Gorst is say- 
ing here in a very few words what the more philosophical, 
and perhaps less practical, writers of both the majority and the 
minority reports of the poor law royal commission would say 
fourteen years later in very many words: that the aim of public 
assistance is not to make life miserable for the loafer, but to 
aid the helpless, to conserve and develop the nation’s human 
resources. The narrow distinctions between charity and help 
given as of right that so bedeviled the writers of the two royal 
commission reports did not interest him at all except in the 
case of children. He cared a great deal for their welfare and 
insisted that they could not be paupers, citing law cases to 
prove it, but beyond that he was unconcerned. 

For the rest of his life Gorst maintained the attitude that 
assistance to the needy ought not to be subordinated to de- 
mands for economy or to the principle that the workhouse 
must be so unpleasant that any work is preferable to it. He 
urged that children be kept out of the workhouse altogether 
and placed in foster homes or, if that was not possible, in small 
groups under the care of a competent matron. His interest in 
children grew rapidly after his appointment to the education 
department and remained after he left it. In 1904 and 1905 
he was instrumental in forcing the poor law guardians to 
provide meals for poor school children.”* 

For the sick Gorst proposed the immediate modernization 
and reorientation of the poor law medical facilities. Poor law 
infirmaries should be considered hospitals, not merely places 


*® Nineteenth Century, loc. cit., p. 11. 

* For a detailed study of Gorst’s work in this field, see Bentley B. Gilbert, 
“Sir John Eldon Gorst and the Children of the Nation,” Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine, XXVIII (May-June, 1954), 243-51. 
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where the workhouse inmates were kept until they died. He 
hoped to see even more radical changes in the future. 


Our State has so entirely given up the theory that it is the duty 
of every citizen to rely for aid in sickness upon his own providence 
as to declare by law that medical relief does not pauperise, and 
that the recipient of it is entitled to all the rights of an inde- 
pendent citizen. The logical outcome of such a doctrine is that 
society should provide free medical advice and treatment for all 
who think fit to apply.?7 


This statement only reiterates the proposals Gorst had 
made since 1891, that some sort of state medical care was de- 
sirable but that its institution would have to wait on the 
development of public opinion. By the end of the next decade 
his patience had evaporated. The interdepartmental commit- 
tee on physical deterioration which resulted from the startling 
amount of physical disability among British men revealed by 
the Army in attempting to find recruits for the Boer War, 
brought forcefully to the public’s attention the very poor state 
of health of the working classes. Gorst had been trying to pro- 
mote this awareness for a long time. With the aid of the small 
group of radicals beginning to grow in Parliament he set him- 
self to the task of publicizing the almost unbelievable findings 
of the interdepartmental committee.”® 

By this time (1905) Gorst was out of the government and 
practically out of the Conservative party. Although it is diffi- 
cult to believe that he had allowed the restrictions of min- 
isterial office to hamper him in his public pronouncements, 
his remarks about the faithlessness of politicians now became 
even more cynical and his proposals more detailed and rad- 


* Nineteenth Century, loc. cit., p. 14. 

* For instance: at the Johanna Street School in Lambeth, go per cent of 
the students were suffering from some physical defect serious enough to inter- 
fere with their studies; of 12,000 men offering themselves for military service 
in Manchester in 1899, 8,000 were rejected as virtual invalids, and only 1,200 
were fit in all respects. P. P., 1904, Vol. XXXII, Cd. 2175, p. 19; Cd. 2210, p. 12g. 
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ical. Gorst felt that the events of the previous few years 
justified all that he had said throughout the nineties. The 
South African War had proved that the average Englishman’s 
physical condition was poor and the increasing German in- 
dustrial competition was showing the superior technical effi- 
ciency of workmen in that nation. Gorst was a great admirer 
of the German social welfare program. It exemplified what 
could be achieved under capitalism toward raising the stand- 
ard of living and increasing the security of the industrial 
worker. 

Gorst looked more and more to Germany for his ideas on 
practical social reform. Unequivocally now, he urged legisla- 
tion for compulsory insurance against sickness and accident 
on the German pattern. He bitterly attacked both of the great 
political parties for failing to pay more than lip service to the 
problems of social reform. Old age pensions were a monument 
to the broken promises of politicians. Hospitals and poor law 
infirmaries ought to be coordinated. The employer liability 
law was still imperfect. Advocating labor registries, he de- 
clared it inconceivable that at the same time there should be 
men unemployed and work that needed to be done in a land 
of telegraphs and telephones. He proposed the general feed- 
ing and medical inspection of school children, milk depots in 
slum areas, and the absolute prohibition of work for women 
for an extended period before and after childbirth. 

Gorst had little hope that Parliament, as then constituted, 
would enact much of his program. Politics was a rich man’s 
business, and the civil service, although its members might be 
honest and diligent, was lacking in the type of imagination 
and initiative that promoted reform. Constantly he urged 
that working men take an interest in political affairs using 
the power of their numbers to promote measures for their 
own welfare. To his satisfaction he thought that he discerned 


* He claimed that his hands were tied while he was in the education depart- 
ment. The Times (London), Feb. 12, 1903. 
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the beginning of a movement that might in time alter Parlia- 
ment’s unconcern for social reform. 


There is . . . a small political group at Westminster to whom 
people might naturally look to change this state of affairs—the 
“Labour Party.” Labour has now its special representatives in 
Parliament, who form a nucleus destined one day, it may safely 


be prognosticated, to grow into one of the most powerful parties 
in the State.3° 


The general election of January, 1906 sustained Gorst in 
his prediction of the coming strength of the Labour party. 
Over fifty working men were returned to Parliament as 
Labour or Liberal party MPs, indicating a surprising amount 
of interest in matters of domestic social policy. This is espe- 
cially remarkable in view of the fact that except for the 
struggle over the Education Act of 1902, the election was 
fought largely on the issues of the tariff and imperial affairs 
and that social reform had been prominent only where in- 
dividual working class candidates had made it so.*? Yet soon 
after the election the Liberal government began to enact a 
monumental series of welfare measures. Within five years the 
party that had shown only token interest in social reform in 
the decade before 1905 had given Great Britain a scheme of 
welfare institutions superior in many ways to that of Germany. 

Had Gorst figured in the profound change of policy that 
occurred in the Liberal party after 1905? For fifteen years he 
had worked to stimulate the public demand for social reform. 
Particularly he had urged labor to obtain its rights by using 
the weapon of its overwhelming numerical majority. Now for 
the first time, working men in large numbers voted for, and 
elected, men of their own kind, in preference to candidates of 
the traditional governing classes. Almost without exception 

© Fortnightly Review, LX XXIII (May, 1905), 853. 

™ For the Liberal election issues see the Liberal pamphlet, Ten Years of 


Tory Government (London, 1906); also the Liberal statement of policy, The 
Times (London) weekly edition supplement, Dec. 29, 1905. 
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these men had run on platforms demanding social reform, a 
matter that was practically disregarded by the major parties. 
It cannot be disputed that the working men were doing what 
Gorst had long advised. Whether their action was a direct 
result of his work is more debatable. 

Yet it is hard to see who could deserve more credit than 
Gorst. Among the Conservatives and Unionists he was almost 
completely alone. Lord Randolph Churchill was dead, and 
although Chamberlain made much of his affection for old age 
pensions, he opposed a bill to establish them in 1903 while 
devoting nearly all his time to imperial affairs. A. J. Balfour 
was a sincere friend of public education but was hardly the 
type to arouse popular demand for social reform even if he 
had cared to try. 

With the Liberals the situation was nearly the same. Ex- 
cept for Lord Morley, none of that party’s leaders of the period 
between 1895 and 1905 had any reputation as a social re- 
former. At this time most men of Liberal persuasion were 
catalogued by their attitude on the Boer War and Home Rule. 
After 1905 there were of course a number of new men in the 
ministry, of whom Lloyd George is the best example, who were 
greatly interested in welfare legislation. But their position 
and influence, like the new Liberal reform program itself, 
was the result of an aroused public opinion. None of them 
had been in Parliament more than a few years at the time 
that Gorst, already a minister of the crown, had begun his 
campaign for social reform. 

The potency of Gorst’s appeal may be measured by the 
attacks made on him. The Times, which in this period sup- 
ported the Conservative cause with very little reservation, 
found Gorst increasingly distasteful. At the time when the 
Review of Reviews was calling him “almost the only Con- 
servative who has any interest in education other than that 
of securing the maximum of public money for the denomina- 
tional schools,’ The Times was urging the cabinet to dismiss 
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him from the education department.* In a leading article the 
newspaper put succinctly the attitude that extreme Conserva- 
tives generally took when the shortcomings of the British 
economic and social systems were pointed out. 


We do not know of any simple remedy for these things, and we 
shall not imitate Sir John Gorst in complaining of evils that can- 
not be removed without efforts which are not likely to be made, 
even if it were desirable to make them.*% 


By 1905 Gorst had thrown off all restrictions of political 
loyalty and The Times’ editorial attitude toward him had 
hardened into positive dislike, not perhaps, untinged with 
fear. In January of that year the paper earnestly tried to ex- 
plain why his proposal to feed school children “should be 
stigmatized as a dangerous and far reaching change in our 
social system.” Inroads on parental responsibility for children 
were already great enough. First there had been public edu- 
cation, now it was feeding. Next Gorst would demand better 
clothing and proper housing. 


If, instead of quickening parental sense of duty, we are going to 
weaken it, we shall have to begin with the newborn babe. It is a 
race of fatherless and motherless foundlings to which Sir John 
Gorst’s proposals point. 


Sir John Gorst presents a not unusual combination of cynicism 
and sentimentalism. He is very lacking in sympathy with other 
people’s ideals, aspirations, and efforts, and he is very much 
wedded to his own notions . . . . he contentedly accepts all the 
exaggerations that may help to make out a case for sentimental 
legislation.*4 


Sentimental or not, Gorst lived to see many of the measures 
® Review of Reviews (London), XXII (Dec., 1900), 529. 


* The Times (London), June 18, 1898. 
* Ibid., Jan. 2, 1905. 
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that he had been advocating enacted into law. Between 1906 
and 1908, the Liberal government pushed through Parlia- 
ment a series of bills that provided for the feeding of school 
children, a school medical service, and for the consolidation 
and extension of all previous legislation affecting the legal 
rights of minors. In 1908 non-contributory old age pensions 
were established and in 1909 a nationwide system of labor 
exchanges was put into operation. In the latter year the for- 
midable body of experts that made up the poor law royal 
commission also issued its two reports. While making different 
recommendations, both reports were based upon the conten- 
tion made by Gorst since 1891: that it was less expensive in 
the long run to prevent poverty than to relieve it, that paupers 
were not bad but simply unfortunate.* 

After a well-publicized trip to Germany for the inspection 
of social institutions, David Lloyd George forced through 
Parliament in 1911 the great National Insurance Act. This 
measure provided unemployment insurance for the engineer- 


ing and shipbuilding trades and compelled all workers earning 
less than £160 a year to subscribe for government subsidized 
health insurance.** 

It might be noted that Lloyd George’s trip to Germany 
came in 1908, just one year after the publication of Gorst’s 


*See the majority report's finding on the relationship between the inci- 
dence of sickness and eventual poverty in P. P., 1909, Vol. XX XVII, Cd. 4499, 
p- 289. The actual writer of the minority report was Sydney Webb, who had 
been chairman of the technical instruction committee of the London county 
council during most of Gorst’s tenure of office at the education department. The 
two had become well acquainted through their mutual interest in vocational 
education. Beatrice Webb, Our Partnership (London, 1948), pp. 101, 122-34, 
137: 

* Lloyd George, who entered Parliament in 1890, was known throughout 
the nineties principally as a Welsh nationalist and as a spokesman for the non- 
conformist point of view in educational matters. This latter interest brought 
him into frequent contact with Gorst. After leaving the government in 1902, 
Gorst became intimately associated with the group of radicals of which the 
Welshman was a part. The Review of Reviews styled this clique “the party of 
the future” and urged Gorst to take the leadership of it. Review of Reviews 
(London), XXXI (May, 1905), 499. 
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book, The Children of the Nation. In this work Gorst dis- 
cussed the German health insurance scheme at length and 
elaborated on the need for better health care in Great Britain, 
particularly among children. It may be too much to say that 
Lloyd George's attention was directed to Germany by Gorst, 
but the Welshman was not an educated person and he was 
noted as a picker of other men’s minds. He knew Gorst and 
he must have known Gorst’s long-standing admiration for the 
German social insurance system — an attitude which was be- 
coming almost singular as more and more British politicians 
began to think of Germany in terms of the battleship comple- 
ment of the High Seas Fleet. 

In the general election of January, 1906, Gorst was un- 
seated by the Cambridge University electors and after this he 
left politics.*? Except for an attempt to enter Parliament as a 
Liberal for Preston in the first 1910 election, he remained in 
retirement until his death in 1916. Although he was cynical, 
reckless, and not without guile, he served the people he loved 
best energetically, and, in the long run, successfully. His mis- 
fortune was to be born ahead of his time. His peculiar sym- 
pathies were not generally welcome in the Conservative party 
of the late nineteenth century, and yet they were what has 
made Sir John Gorst a larger figure than many another minor 
office-holder; they were at once his curse and his redemption. 
He was endowed with the intellectual talents necessary for 
high office, but he was undone by what a more realistic col- 
league described as the “taint of philanthropy.” 


* It is interesting to note that Prime Minister Campbell-Bannerman’s vote 
at Cambridge was recorded for Gorst. The Times (London), Jan. 16, 1906. 
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MH 


AMBROSE SARICKS * 


MONG the members of the famous National Assembly in 
France between 1789 and 1791, there was only one 
deputy who had been actively associated with Fran- 

cois Quesnay in propagating the theories which came to be 
associated with the name “Physiocracy.” This deputy was 
Pierre Samuel Du Pont (1739-1817) better known as Du Pont 
de Nemours,’ whose son founded in this country the enter- 
prise which has grown into one of the world’s industrial giants, 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company. Indeed, P. S. 
Du Pont de Nemours chose the United States as his second 
home and spent his last years at his son’s estate along the 


Brandywine in Delaware, where, today, a simple stone marks 
his final resting place. The substantial contributions of Du 
Pont de Nemours to the work of the National Assembly have 
never been widely enough recognized.? 


* Assistant professor of history at the University of Kansas. Professor 
Saricks is working on a new biography of Du Pont de Nemours utilizing ma- 
terials in the family archives at the Longwood (Pennsylvania) estate of the late 
P.S. du Pont (1870-1954). 

* Since there were four Du Ponts or Duponts (none related) in the National 
Assembly in 1789, P. S. Du Pont added to his name the distinguishing phrase 
“de Nemours” after the bailliage which he represented in the Third Estate. He 
retained this designation throughout the remainder of his life. 

* While there have been several short sketches of his life in various journals, 
only three full-scale biographies of Du Pont have been published. The oldest 
remains the best although much additional material has become available since 
its publication: G. Schelle, Du Pont de Nemours et l’école physiocratique 
(Paris, 1888). The “family” biography was privately printed in a limited edition 
and is little known: B. G. du Pont, Du Pont de Nemours, 1739-1817 (2 vols.; 
Newark, Delaware, 1933). D. Aimé’s Du Pont de Nemours, honnéte homme 
(Paris, 1933) is a popularized, non-critical work of no value as a contribution to 
knowledge. 
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Du Pont was well equipped through training and exper- 
ience for the active part which he played in the National As- 
sembly. Since 1763 he had been numbered among the 
physiocrats,* the important group of thinkers who sought to 
free economic activity, and especially agriculture, from gov- 
ernmental regulations and interference so that the “natural 
order” might prevail. Except for a period of almost two years 
after Turgot’s fall, Du Pont had, moreover, served contin- 
uously since 1774 in various positions in the French govern- 
ment. He was closely associated with Turgot, Vergennes, and 
Calonne in the formulation of their plans for reform. Du Pont 
had, therefore, an understanding of the intricacies of govern- 
ment sufficient to keep him from being a doctrinaire im- 
prisoned in an essentially abstract intellectual system. In his 
participation in the work of reform, he did not show himself 
as merely a stubborn advocate of physiocratic principles. He 
was a moderate with definite ideas for change, but he did not 
expect to see Utopia attained overnight. 

The general reform program favored by Du Pont is out- 
lined in the long cahier which he composed for his constit- 
uents.* There he called for a Declaration of Rights and, 
indeed, proposed one in thirty articles. He argued for periodic 
meetings of the Estates General, which should have the right 


*The name “physiocracy” comes from the title of a collection of articles 
by Francois Quesnay, founder of the school. This collection Du Pont edited in 
1767 and published in two volumes under the title Physiocratie ou Constitution 
naturelle du gouvernement le plus advantageux au genre humain. [The year 
1767 is now fixed as the time of publication despite the fact that almost all 
known copies of the first volume of Physiocratie bear the date 1768; on this 
point, see Jules Conan, “Les Débuts de Dupont de Nemours et la publication de 
la ‘Physiocratie’,” Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, XXXIII (1955), 215- 
16.] The word “physiocratie” was probably originally coined by Quesnay from 
the Greek words meaning “rule of nature.” See Georges Weulersse, Le mouve- 
ment physiocratique en France de 1756 a 1770 (2 vols.; Paris, 1910), I, 128. 

*Procés-verbal de l’assemblée baillivale de Nemours pour la convocation 
des états généraux, avec les cahiers des trois ordres (2 vols.; Paris, 1789), I, 199- 
458, II, 1-270. Any doubt that Du Pont was the author of this famous cahier 
is removed by consulting the letters of his son, E. I. Du Pont, translated by 
B. G. du Pont, Du Pont de Nemours, I, 156-57. 

5 Procés-verbal ....de Nemours, II, 5-12. 
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to propose laws. The absolute right of the king to approve or 
to reject these proposed laws should not, however, in Du 
Pont’s view, be infringed. He championed the establishment 
of a system of public education and called for equity in the 
assessing and collecting of taxes. He wanted reform of the law 
codes, freedom for agriculture and commerce, and care for the 
indigent.® 

On these and many other points Du Pont was willing to 
speak at length during the sessions of the National Assembly.” 
He must certainly have been one of the most active deputies, 
finding time to serve on twelve of the thirty-one committees 
of the Assembly.® Although his principal efforts were devoted 
to financial matters, in which he felt himself best qualified, 
he never hesitated to express his views on any subject. Some 
of his most firmly-held convictions appeared in his remarks on 
matters touching the organization of the government. 

In a major speech before the Assembly on September 4, 
1789, Du Pont gave a clear description of the kind of govern- 
mental structure which he wanted for France.® While the 
explicit details of what he said on this occasion may be subject 
to dispute,?® it is clear that he outlined the scheme of govern- 

* See especially the conclusion of the cahier in ibid., II, 286-89. 

* During the two year session of the National Assembly Du Pont made no 
fewer than 179 separate speeches, some of them very long discourses, Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 a 1860, recueil complet .... premiére série (1787 a 
1799), ed. Mavidal et al. (82 vols.; Paris, 1867-1913), XX XIII, 334 ff. The first 
71 of the 82 volumes in the premiére série of the Archives parlementaires [here- 
after cited as AP] must be used with some caution because of editorial careless- 
ness. This paper will cite AP in connection with discourses in the Assembly 
only where it can be checked against other sources. 

®* Schelle, op. cit., p. 284, conveniently lists Du Pont’s committee assignments. 

* Journal des débats et des décrets (Paris, 1789), no. 10, p. 89 [hereafter 
JDD, cited by number of separate issue rather than by volume of the Library 
of Congress collection used here]. 

%” The fullest accounts of Du Pont’s remarks are found in AP, VIII, 573 ff., 
and in Gazette nationale, ou la Moniteur universal (Paris, an IV [1792]), I, 
216-17. The latter volume must, however, be regarded with the same reserve 
accorded to AP, since it was a later compilation put together to bridge the gap 
between the opening of the Estates General in May, 1789, and the appearance 


of the first issue of the Moniteur on November 24, 1789. This publication [here- 
after Moniteur, citation being to the original volumes rather than to the 
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ment described in a pamphlet which he had just published.” 
He advocated a two-house legislative body and proposed that 
the electors choose from every three deputies the one whom 
they believed most mature. This deputy would sit in the 
upper house, called the Senate; the other two would sit in 
the Chamber of Representatives. A proposed law would have 
to pass both houses before it could become a decree subject 
to the king’s sanction or veto. If the king should veto a decree, 
he would look to the electors for an expression of their view. 
Should a majority of the electors not support the decree, it 
would remain null and void. If, however, the larger number 
of votes was cast in favor of the law, the king could hardly 
refuse his sanction. Hence, the king’s right of veto would 
theoretically be absolute, but in practice would surely be in- 
fluenced by the desires of the people and, thus, be suspensive 
only. Without this safguard, Du Pont implied, the people 
would have insufficient protection from the possible arbitrari- 
ness of the legislature. These proposals were too moderate for 
the majority of ardent reformers and the decision went defi- 
nitely against Du Pont’s view on September 8, 1789, when the 
single chamber champions were victorious.” 

Regarding the position of the monarchy, Du Pont spoke 
on most of the important questions which arose. In most in- 
stances he must be classed as a defender of the king’s preroga- 
tives, whether it was the relatively minor matter of exact 
wording in the plan for celebrating the Féte of Federation on 
July 14, 1790,"* or a major issue such as the king’s rights in 


Réimpression] is generally considered accurate in its accounts of Assembly ses- 
sions from February, 1790, on. 

“De la periodicité des assemblées nationales, de leur organisation, de la 
forme a suivre pour amener les propositions qui pourrent y étres faites, a de- 
venir des loix; & de la sanction necessaire pour que ces loix soient obligatoires 
(Paris, 1789). 

% Procés-verbal de l’assemblée nationale imprimé par son ordre (75, vols.; 
Paris, 1789-91), no. 71, p. 4 [hereafter PV, cited by number of separate issue 
rather than by volume of the Library of Congress collection used here]. 

* Moniteur, III, 787-88; Journal des états généraux convoqués par Louis 
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negotiating treaties and in declaring war.'* While Du Pont’s 
very moderate viewpoints were generally swept aside by the 
majority, his opinions on the type of ministry which the con- 
stitution should provide were in accord with the majority 
decision.*> These opinions he pronounced in a speech de- 
livered before the famous Jacobin Society on October 20, 
1790, the day when the National Assembly rejected a resolu- 
tion expressing lack of confidence in the ministry. Du Pont 
had not taken part in the lively debate and later had his speech 
printed and distributed to his colleagues in the Assembly so 
that there might be no doubt of his position.*® He never 
sought to evade responsibility for his views on important 
matters. In regard to the ministry, Du Pont thought it proper 
that the constitutional decrees approved by the Assembly 
should give the king the power of selecting and dismissing 
ministers. Since the French Assembly could not be dismissed 
by the king for an appeal to the people, it would be dangerous, 
Du Pont pointed out, to give it control over the ministry be- 
cause it might act contrary to the will of the people. He 
believed that there was a sufficient safeguard in the power of 
the Assembly to accuse and to punish individual ministers 


XVI, le 27 avril 1789; ouvrage accueilli & trés intéressant oui se trouvent toutes 
les motions, deliberations, discours, & opérations de l’assemblée, séance par 
séance (Paris, 1789-91), XIII, 269-70 [hereafter JEG]; also AP, XVII, 15; PV, 
No. 344, pp. 11-12, for the article in question. In the official procés-verbal in- 
dividual speakers are seldom named; hence this document is less useful in 
tracing the remarks of a specific member of the Assembly. 

% Opinion de Du Pont, deputé de Nemours ... sur l’exercise du droit de 
la guerre et de la paix (Paris, 1790). Du Pont’s speech before the Assembly is 
summarized in Moniteur, II, 567; JDD, no. 282, 10; and JEG, XI, 422-24. AP, 
XV, 586-89, gives it as it appears in the pamphlet cited. 

* Chap. ii, Sect. iv, of the Constitution of 1791. J. B. Duvergier, ed., Col- 
lection compléte des lois, décrets, ordonnances, reglements, avis du conseil 
d@etat ... (de 1788 a 1830 inclusivement, par ordre chronologique) .. . . (20 
vols.; Paris, 1834-37), III, 247. The provisions established the type of ministry 
described in Du Pont’s speech above. 

1° Principes constitutionels, relativement au renvoi et a la nomination des 
ministres; discours prononcé a la Société des Amis de la Liberté et de la Con- 
stitution de 1789 (Paris, 1790). This 18-page pamphlet is reprinted in AP, XIX, 
737-40, as an annex to the report of the Assembly session of October 20, 1790. 
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guilty of proved wrongdoing. He hailed the decision of the 
National Assembly to prohibit its members from accepting 
posts in the ministry, since it removed the possibility of ambi- 
tious intrigues. All these comments were consistent with Du 
Pont’s constant effort to prevent legislative tyranny, but he 
seldom found himself so completely in agreement with the 
constitutional decrees of the National Assembly. 

Du Pont may have spoken at this meeting of the Jacobins 
because of the gravity of the matter being debated. By this 
time his attendance at the Jacobin meetings was very infre- 
quent. Six months earlier, on April 13, 1790, he had joined his 
friend, Lafayette, in organizing another group, the Society 
of 1789, firmly committed to a course of moderation. While 
personal ambitions and factional fights within the Jacobin 
Society probably contributed to the formation of this new 
Society of 1789,'" it did bring together a group of reformers 
who were troubled by the fear that changes might go too far. 
Some were undoubtedly interested in holding reform at the 
point which would most likely benefit their own interests. 
Others, like Du Pont, were primarily concerned with main- 
taining orderly change. With no past tradition of gradual and 
peaceful reform upon which to rely, they were sincerely dis- 
turbed by the thought that too violent a rupture with the past 
might lead to chaos along uncharted ways. While desiring 
reform, they tended to rally around the King as the surest tie 
with the past. Alarmed by some of the radical tendencies of 
the Jacobins, men with these convictions withdrew to organize 
their own societies. Bailly, Mirabeau, Roederer, Le Chapelier, 
Talleyrand, La Rochefoucauld, and Si¢yés were other charter 
members of the Society of 1789. Pledged to King and Constitu- 
tion, the Society grew in size as it attracted reformers of 
various degrees of moderation. Because of its high member- 
ship fee, it never became a really popular society. It was 
frequently denounced by radical revolutionaries as a close- 


* Gérard Walter, Historie des Jacobins (Paris, 1946), p. 55. 
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knit club of men of substance opposed to the will of the 
common people. With the able Condorcet as principal editor, 
the Society published an excellent journal, but it never at- 
tained the prominence of that group of like-minded individ- 
uals organized into the Feuillant Society. After the flight of 
the royal family in June, 1791, the Society of 1789 rapidly lost 
whatever influence it may have had and dissolved after the 
adjournment of the National Assembly."® 

In the debates preceding the final passage of the articles 
of the Constitution, Du Pont was an active participant. He 
found it necessary to criticize several specific parts, much to 
the annoyance of many deputies who came to regard his objec- 
tions merely as obstructionist tactics. On August 8, 1790, he 
directed specific and general objections to the preamble, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. His 
specific objections are of no significance, but, in his demand 
for a complete revision of the preamble, he made clear an 
important tenet of his philosophy of government. “‘A declara- 
tion of rights,” he asserted, ‘ought to be drawn up with an 
imperious brevity and with a philosophic wisdom.” As Du 
Pont viewed it, the Declaration needed alteration before it 
would possess these qualities. The Assembly could see no wis- 
dom in revising a document already famous in its original 
form.’® Du Pont’s conviction that fundamental law could 
always be simply stated because its principles were universal 
was expressed the day before (August 7) in the discussion on 
rural laws. Then he stated: 


It has always been said that [general rural laws] were incompatible 
with the localities, habits, prejudices, [and] privilege of the differ- 
ent parts of the realm. It will be easy to show you that the prin- 


#% Augustin Challamel, Les clubs, contre-révolutionnaires, cercles, comités, 
sociétés, salons, réunions, cafés, restaurants et libraires (France, Ministére de 
I'Instruction publique, Collection de documents relatifs a ’histoire de Paris 
pendant la Révolution francaise), Paris, 1895, pp. 391-443- 

# Moniteur, V, 915; AP, XXIX, 267-68; PV, no. 729, p. 13. 
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ciples of laws are extremely simple; that they are applicable 
everywhere. Rural laws like all other laws have no other bases 
than the common rights of men; one can reduce them to a very 
small number of laws which carry with them everywhere liberty 
and respect for property.”° 


Although few of his ideas on the type of government to be 
established under the constitution were accepted, Du Pont 
did make substantial contributions to the task of reorganizing 
the governmental sub-divisions within France. For this work 
he was made an adjunct member of the Committee on the 
Constitution. This responsibility required not only a consider- 
able knowledge of the political and economic geography of 
France, but also a capacity for tedious work involving intricate 
details. To his son Irénée, Du Pont wrote on January 12, 1790: 
“What you saw of my fatigue was nothing compared to that 
which results from this division of the Province into Depart- 
ments and Districts.”*! It has been estimated that Du Pont 
was personally responsible for about one-third of the divisions 
made.”? 

It is not surprising that Du Pont was chosen for member- 
ship on the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, estab- 
lished by the Assembly on September 2, 1789. He was a 
landowner interested in practical agricultural problems, a 
physiocrat long concerned with the theoretical position of 
agriculture in a nation’s economy, and an Inspector General 
of Commerce with years of experience in government service. 
Because of this background, he could be “called to render 
double service to the committee.” ** He served as its secrétaire 

® Moniteur, V, 911; AP, XXIX, 256-57. 

= B. G. du Pont, ed., Life of Eleuthére Irénée du Pont from Contemporary 
Correspondence (12 vols.; Newark, Dela., 1923-26), I, 124-25. As samples of 
Du Pont’s efforts in this re-organization of the local government, see JEG, V, 
364-65; AP, IX, 691-95; Moniteur I, 343-44, II, 188; AP, XI, 602-09; JDD, no. 
175» PP- 5-7- 

® Schelle, op. cit., p. 284. It is difficult to determine how any accurate sta- 


tistical estimate of the extent of Du Pont’s work in this matter can be made. 
* Fernand Gerbaux and Charles Schmidt, eds., Procés-verbaux des comités 
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adjoint from September 7 to December 7, 1789, but his activity 
decreased noticeably in succeeding months. Most of his time 
outside the Assembly meetings and his government office came 
to be devoted to the heavy duties which he assumed in the 
reorganization of the taxes. Indeed, most of his reports before 
the committee were concerned directly or indirectly with his 
work on the taxes. Except for these pressing tasks in the field 
of public finance and the additional duties in the re-districting 
of France, he would certainly have been an eager participant 
in all committee discussions. 

There was hardly a discussion on financial matters in the 
National Assembly in which Du Pont did not take some part. 
He served on the Committee of Public Taxation and on the 
Committee of Finances as well as on several smaller special 
committees concerned with financial matters. These commit- 
tee assignments required him to make frequent reports to the 
Assembly, and he never hesitated to voice his personal opin- 
ions on questions upon which his experience and interest 
entitled him to speak. His remarks often displayed an intimate 
acquaintance with political economy, the result of his long 
study under the inspiration of Quesnay and Turgot. Con- 
sideration of Du Pont’s efforts must here be given primarily 
to three important matters: (1) his part in the plan to confis- 
cate the wealth of the Church; (2) his persistent opposition to 
the assignats; and (3) his untiring labors in the replacement of 
indirect taxes. 

The device adopted by the National Assembly for retiring 
the accumulated debt was, as is well known, the confiscation 
of the lands of the Church. The origin of this solution is not 
so well known, but it was not a sudden inspiration of a few 
members of the Assembly. There is a long history of the secu- 


d’agriculture et de commerce de la Constituante de la Legislative et de la 
Convention (France, Ministére de |’Instruction publique, Collection de docu- 
ments inédits sur l'histoire économique de la Révolution francaise), 4 vols.; 
Paris, 1906, I, vi (editors’ introduction). 
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larization of church property in Europe,** and such seculariza- 
tion had occurred in Catholic France. The property of nine 
religious orders suppressed during the reign of Louis XV had 
been taken over by the government. Calonne had looked with 
favor upon the idea of confiscation during his ministry, and 
a few of the cahiers had suggested it.** Although Talleyrand, 
Bishop of Autun, is often credited with bringing the National 
Assembly around to the idea of confiscation, he was certainly 
not the first to suggest it. During the debates after the famous 
night of August 4-5 leading to the formulation of the decree 
of August 11, Buzot, on August 6, and the Marquis de Lacoste, 
on August 8, both maintained that church property belonged 
to the nation. Alexandre de Lameth supported Lacoste’s argu- 
ment that church property could be used as collateral in 
satisfying government creditors.*® Although Du Pont was not 
the first speaker, therefore, to mention the idea in the As- 
sembly,?? he was the first to include it in a carefully thought- 
out financial plan. This he did in a long speech on the financial 
situation on September 24, 1789, in reply to certain proposals 
which Necker had just personally presented to the Assembly.”* 


“For a brief and superficial sketch of the background of the secularization 
of church property from the days of John Hus, see, for example, William M. 
Sloane, The French Revolution and Religious Reform; an account of ecclesi- 
astical legislation and its influence on affairs in France from 1789 to 1804 (New 
York, 1901), p. 94. 

* Albert Mathiez, The French Revolution (translated by Catherine A. 
Phillips; New York, 1929), p. 97. 

*AP, VIII, 354, 369-70; JEG, II, 393, 455-56. Cf. Georges Lefebvre, The 
Coming of the French Revolution (translated by R. R. Palmer; Princeton, 1947), 
pp. 166-67. 

* Schelle, op. cit., p. 295, is incorrect in asserting that the idea was first 
proposed by Du Pont. 

* Unfortunately, the only available source claiming to give Du Pont’s re- 
marks in extenso is AP, 1X, 147-68, and this contains obvious later additions in 
the form of footnotes. The substantial summary in Moniteur, I, 253-55, must 
also be held suspect, since it was put together long after the speech. (See note 
10 above.) While JDD, no. 38, p. 6, provides little more than a mere mention of 
the speech, JEG, IV, 175-81, does give an extensive summary which has been 
used here to check against other accounts consulted. Although the speech was 
ordered to be printed (Le Point du Jour ou resultat de ce qui s’est passé la veille 
a l’assemblée nationale, III, 102, which has a very brief summary), a copy of the 
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Du Pont specifically criticized as inadequate and impractic- 
able Necker’s project for a “voluntary” tax of a quarter of the 
gross revenue of all taxpayers. Another source of revenue had 
to be sought, he maintained, and it lay ready at hand: the 
great wealth of the Church derived from its landed estates. 
In his view, the income from these estates could be diverted 
to the advantage of the nation without working injury upon 
the Church, if the nation pledged itself to assume the expense 
of maintaining the religious and charitable work of the clergy. 
By various calculations, Du Pont concluded that, after taking 
over the Church wealth and deducting all probable expenses, 
the nation would have a minimum of 48 million livres in 
revenue and an enormous capital sum in the form of non- 
usufruct property. Upon this security the Treasury would 
experience no further difficulty in obtaining favorable loans. 
As some of the Church lands were gradually sold, the accumu- 
lated public debt could be retired. His was an essentially 
moderate proposal, seeking to meet a critical problem without 
disrupting the work of the Church or oppressing the clergy.” 
Still he believed that the improvement in the financial situa- 
tion would be sufficiently marked to permit the revision or 
suppression of many iniquitous indirect taxes. 

Against any plan for taking over the wealth of the Church 
the leading spokesmen of the clergy, such as the Abbé Maury 
and Archbishop Boisgelin, argued vigorously. Their efforts, 
including the offer of an advance of 400,000,000 livres raised 
on the security of Church property, were in vain. Talleyrand’s 
support of the confiscation of the Church’s estates in October 
may have swayed some wavering delegates, but the majority 
of the Assembly seems to have favored the idea as soon as one 
was bold enough to suggest it openly. Du Pont’s speech may, 


printed pamphlet was not available during the writing of this paper. PV, no. 
83, pp. 7-8, gives no indication at all of Du Pont’s long discourse, although 
Necker’s speech is announced. 


* Cf. Marcel Marion, Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715 (5, vols.; 
Paris, 1914-28), II, 42. 
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therefore, well have been the really important one. By the 
decree of November 2-4, 1789, the Assembly voted to place 
the ecclesiastical estates at the disposal of the nation.*° 

No immediate solution to the financial difficulties would 
result from the confiscation of the ecclesiastical estates if the 
Treasury were forced to await the revenue available from the 
sale of the lands. The more practicable course was to use the 
lands as security for additional loans. Such was the plan 
favored by Du Pont, and, despite his fear of the consequences, 
was essentially the plan followed in the first issue of assignats. 
Originally, the assignats were in no true sense paper money, 
but merely interest-bearing Treasury notes. Many conserva- 
tive financiers, among whom Du Pont may be numbered, saw 
in them, however, the first step toward an inflated paper cur- 
rency. They would have preferred normal borrowing in the 
form of long-term Treasury bonds. Ever since the failure of 
John Law’s ambitious program early in the reign of Louis XV, 
many Frenchmen had an intense dread of anything approach- 
ing the status of paper money. After 1789, however, political 
and financial exigencies overcame this dread in the minds of 
most of the members of the National Assembly.*4 

Du Pont’s opposition to the first issue of assignats was not 
so vigorous as his later stand. This first issue was, after all, to 
bear interest at five per cent, to be reasonably restricted in 
amount, and to be in large denominations inconvenient for 
use in normal exchange. The decree authorizing the issue of 
400,000,000 livres in assignats was passed on December 19, 
1789.2 When, four months later, the Assembly decided to 
make the assignats more attractive by giving them status as 
legal tender and by decreasing the interest, Du Pont entered 
another vain protest. He argued that assignats were only 


© Duvergier, Collection, I, 55. 

* The best brief present-day defense of the assignats is probably in Mathiez, 
Op. cit., pp. 98-108. The most complete study of the entire matter in English is 
S. E. Harris, The Assignats (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). 

® Text in Duvergier, Collection, I, 72-73. 
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promises to pay, not the actual payment, which “cannot take 
place until the sale [of land, upon which assignats were based] 
will be carried out.’’** The decree, passed on April 17, 1790, 
stipulated that the assignats ‘‘should be legal tender among all 
persons throughout the whole extent of the realm and should 
be accepted like metal currency for all payments both public 
and private.’’** From April 15 the interest rate would be re- 
duced from five per cent to three per cent. Assignats given as 
payment for the national property were to be cancelled and 
publicly burned. 

The bitterest fight over the assignats came in September, 
1790, when the proposal substantially to increase the number 
in circulation and to remove the interest-bearing feature was 
in debate. Such an action would remove the last restriction 
on the assignats and convert them into true fiat money. Du 
Pont’s opposition was now vigorous and continuous. Early in 
September there appeared an anonymous pamphlet of four 
pages entitled Effet des assignats sur le prix du pain, which 
tried to put into simple terms for popular consumption the 
argument that great increases in the prices of necessities would 
be the inevitable outcome of the proposed policy.*® This 
pamphlet was the object of an attack by Barnave in the As- 
sembly session of September 11, 1790, at which time Du Pont 
publicly acknowledged that he was the anonymous author*® 
His major attack on the new proposals was, however, delivered 
before the Assembly in a long speech on September 25.57 This 


* Moniteur, II, 432 (April 15, 1790). 

™ Art. 3: Duvergier, Collection, I, 147. 

* AP, XVIII, 684-85, quotes the complete brochure. It may also be found 
in E. Daire, ed., Physiocrates (2 vols.; Paris, 1846), I, 386-88. 

* Moniteur, III, 1052. 

* This discourse has been translated by Edmond E. Lincoln: Du Pont de 
Nemours on the Dangers of Inflation; an Address by Pierre Samuel Du Pont 
deputy from Nemours made before the National Assembly of France September 
25, 1790 (Boston, 1950). Mr. Lincoln’s translation is of the pamphlet printed 
by Baudouizn, official printer of the National Assembly. AP, XIX, 224-37, prints 
in full the text of this pamphlet. It is not possible to ascertain if Du Pont 
added material not included in his speech as delivered before the Assembly. 
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discourse accurately predicted the future depreciation of the 
assignats while combatting the unsound arguments advanced 
in their favor, but Du Pont’s careful reasoning did not sway 
the majority of the Assembly. Mirabeau vigorously assailed 
his arguments inside the Assembly,** and Camille Desmoulins 
launched a heavy counter-attack outside in the pages of his 
Révolutions de France et de Brabant.® Indeed, Du Pont was 
subjected to personal danger at the hands of an angry mob 
because of his courageous opposition to a measure which pop- 
ular opinion had been stirred to favor. As he left the meeting 
place of the Assembly late in September he was set upon by 
a crowd intent upon throwing him into the Seine. He was 
saved only by the timely intervention of a detachment of Na- 
tional Guards.*® On September 29, the Assembly passed a 
decree providing for an issue of 800,000,000 livres of non- 
interest-bearing assignats to be used in payment of the 
national debt, a measure generally in accord with Mirabeau’s 
proposals.* 

In his first important speech on finances (September 24, 
1789), Du Pont had urged that part of the increased revenue 
to be expected from the confiscation of Church income and 
lands and from other sources be employed to replace or to 
suppress various inequitable indirect taxes. The task of get- 
ting rid of these vexatious taxes did not prove so easy. How- 
ever iniquitous they might be, they did provide a sorely needed 
revenue. Hence much more was involved than their mere 


The account of the speech in Moniteur, III, 1115-16, is far from complete when 
compared with the text of the printed pamphlet. PV, no. 422, p. 7, makes no 
mention of Du Pont, merely stating that several members spoke on the liquida- 
tion of the public debt. 

* Mirabeau’s speech may be found as a separate report in PV, XXXI, 
following no. 422. 

*L.G. W. Legg, Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the French 
Revolution: The Constituent Assembly (2 vols.; Oxford, 1905), I, 277, reprints 
one of Desmoulins’ statements. 

“ The account of this incident in the October 2, 1789, issue of the Mercure 
de France may also be found in Legg, op. cit., 1, 277. 

“ Duvergier, Collection, I, 391; Harris, Assignats, p. 16. 
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suppression. Du Pont came soon to appreciate the necessity 
of their replacement by other levies. ‘The equitable assessment 
of the “replacement taxes” was to involve him in dreary 
complication which might well have driven lesser men to 
distraction. 

Months of labor went into the first report on the replace- 
ment of the gabelle and other duties which Du Pont discussed 
with the Committee of Finances on March g and 8, 1790. 
With the committee’s approval he presented his report and 
a series of proposed decrees to the Assembly on March 11. 
By order of the Assembly it was to be printed and distributed 
before any formal discussion. 

The only important discussion, which began March 13, 
was concerned with the proposal for the replacement of the 
gabelle. With minor amendments the other proposals were 
approved on March 22. The method adopted for the replace- 
ment of the numerous duties was essentially that found in the 
decree on the gabelle. The old duties were to be replaced by 
surtaxes on the tax rolls and on the entry taxes of towns. 
Districts which had not been subjected to the old duties were 
not required to pay the replacement costs in the form of sur- 
taxes. The arrangement was to apply for one year.** The lively 
discussion on the gabelle decree need not be presented here.*® 
The changes made in the proposed decree did not alter sub- 
stantially the method of procedure which Du Pont had recom- 
mended. Although the salt tax as such was suppressed, 


“C. Bloch, ed., Procés-verbaux du comité des finances de l’assemblée con- 
stituante (France, Ministére de l'Instruction publique, Collection de documents 
inédits sur l'histoire économique de la Révolution frangaise), Parts I and II; 
Rennes, 1922-23, pp. 153-58. 

“Separate report of 86 pages in PV, XIV, after no. 226. Only a summary 
appears in Moniteur, III, 299 (with the date February 13 —an obvious typo- 
graphical error); in JDD, no. 202, pp. 5, 6; and in JEG, IX, 250-53. 

“Duvergier, Collection, I, 127-29; PV, no. 237, pp. 6-23; JDD, no. 217, 
pp. 1-9, JEG, IX, 411-20. 

“For various amendments debated, see Moniteur, II, 308, 311, 327; PV, no. 
230, pp. 15-17, NO. 231, J. 4, NO. 235, pp. 13-17; JDD, no. 208, pp. 6-7, no. 209, 
pp- 2-3, no. 214, pp. 6-8; JEG, IX, 313-17, 329-34, 396-97. 
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substitute levies were decreed to be added as surtaxes on the 
regular tax rolls, these levies to be paid “as an additional tax 
by all persons liable to taxation, either direct or indirect.” * 

These initial decrees by no means ended the work on the 
gabelle. In two directions much labor was still required. It 
was necessary to work out details to facilitate the execution 
of the “provisional” decree and to arrange for a permanent 
settlement of the replacement levies. These matters made up 
the subjects of numerous committee reports for which Du 
Pont was primarily responsible. The many technical points 
on administering the provisional decree are of no general 
interest,*7 but the establishment of a permanent plan for re- 
placement taxes deserves some mention. Du Pont clearly bore 
the principal responsibility for the formulation of such a 
plan.*® After weeks of tedious labor, he presented his program 
to the Assembly in a complicated report on August 14, 1790.*° 
The method proposed in this report was to fix the direct levies 
replacing the gabelles and other duties in proportion to the 
population of the “departments and districts which formed 
part of the provinces formerly subject to the old duties... .” 
Places to be subject to these levies were indicated. Du Pont 
found no way to prevent a continuance of the disparity in 
taxation along the lines of the ancient privileges, and regions 
formerly exempt from the old taxes were not to be liable to the 
substitute levies. The Assembly, without debating this report, 
returned it to committee for further study. 

The third, and final, formal report drawn up by Du Pont 
on the question of replacing the gabelles and other duties was 
presented to the Assembly on October 4, 1790.°° The decree 


“For final decree, as passed between March 14 and March go, 1790, see 
Duvergier, Collection, I, 126-27. 

“ For examples, see Moniteur, II, 465, 547, II, 763; PV, no. 268, pp. 10-14, 
no. 339, p. 3; JDD, no. 253, pp. 8-11; JEG, X, 445-50. 

“C. Bloch, ed., Procés-verbaux du comité des finances, pp. 311-12. 

“ Separate report of 80 pages in PV, XXVII, just before no. 380. 


© PV, XXXII, separate report after no. 430 (23 pp.); Moniteur, II, 1155 
(summary and decree only). 
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proposed in this report was essentially the one finally adopted 
by the Assembly.®! Aside from the addition of more details, 
the decree followed the general lines previously indicated. 
The amount of the surtax to be added to the ordinary tax rolls 
was, in the case of the gabelles, to be determined on the basis 
of salt consumed, estimated en masse in proportion to popula- 
tion. The Assembly was to have the advice and opinions of 
the local departmental and district directories, as well as of 
the municipalities, in establishing the exact amount to be 
collected. The regions to be subjected to the tax were specific- 
ally listed. When the Assembly finally approved this decree, 
Du Pont was able to bring to a close his heavy labors on this 
subject. 

This detailed discussion of the complications involved in 
the replacement of the gabelles must serve as an indication 
of the similarly tiresome efforts which Du Pont expended in 
the matter of aides and octrois.5* Undoubtedly, he would have 
preferred the total suppression of these levies, but he could 
not ignore the importance of public revenue from these 
sources. Consequently, again he put aside his theories to ad- 
dress himself to the task of ameliorating these unpopular taxes 
which he had formerly so scathingly condemned.* The tortu- 


"Text in Duvergier, Collection, I, 402-04 (decree of October 9-26, 1790). 
The specific duties suppressed (at least in name) were: the gabelles, the droit 
de la marque des fers, the droit de la marque des cuirs, the droit de fabrication 
sur les amidons et sur les huiles, and the droit de circulation sur les huiles et 
savons. See Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la France aux 
XVII* et XVIII* siécles (Paris, 1923), for enlightening articles on all of these 
indirect taxes. 

" The most important aides in the last 200 years of the ancien régime were 
taxes on beverages (wine, beer, etc.), principally “consumption” or “sales taxes.” 
The octrois were “entry” taxes, levied on various products (beverages, cattle, 
candles, wood, etc.) as they were transported into a city for sale and consump- 
tion there. For the most succinct explanation of these taxes, see M. Marion, 
Dictionnaire, pp. 9-12, 402-04. 

®§ See especially his denunciation of the aides in the Instructions which he 
composed in 1789 for the guidance of the Chevannes delegates (himself and 
Edme Page) to the electoral assembly at Nemours. AP, IV, 220-21, for complete 
text, quoted in part in L. Cuny, Le réle de Dupont de Nemours en matiére 
fiscale 4 l’'assemblée constituante (Paris, 1909), pp. 120 ff. 
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ous progress of his labors will not be considered here.** These 
labors were fruitless, since the Assembly decided upon the 
total suppression of both aides and octrois. Years later Du Pont 
confessed that he was well satisfied with this result, although 
in view of the heavy work to which he drove himself in search- 
ing for methods of amelioration rather than of suppression of 
these levies, it may be wondered if his immediate reaction 
had been so impersonal. 

These labors on the indirect taxes probably prevented 
Du Pont from assuming a leading role in the preparation of 
the noted decrees establishing a new system of direct taxation. 
It is surprising that he seems to have had little direct influence 
in formulating the important contribution fonciére, a tax on 
revenue from the land and, hence, one with a distinct physio- 
cratic flavor. The report to the Finance Committee outlining 
this tax was presented to the Assembly on September 11, 1790, 
by La Rochefoucauld. All that can be said with assurance is 
that Du Pont’s name does appear at the end of the report in 
the list of seven committee members.*® 

This description of Du Pont’s most important views and 
activities in the fields of government and finance by no means 
exhausts the list of subjects to which he directed his attention. 
It is, however, sufficient to support some generalizations. 
Clearly Du Pont must be numbered among the most moderate 
of the reformers who wished to place a definite limit to the 
contemplated alterations in French government and society. 
In the matter of government he consistently held faithful to 
certain principles, especially to the belief in the necessity of 
a strong executive and to the conviction that universal prin- 


™ Students may follow the various reports and debates in Moniteur, III, 
1258, IV, 171-72, 366, 368; AP, XX, 96-105, 114-26, XXIII, 88-107, 192-93, 291-92, 
XXIV, 445-51, XXIX, 193-97. PV has two of the reports separately bound in 
Vol. XLVI, following no. 558. 

Letter to J.-B. Say in Daire, Physiocrates, I, 412. Du Pont stated to Say 
that he tried openly to show his unhappiness in being required by duty to 
formulate a plan which was merely to reform, not to abolish, the octrois. 

% The report may be found in PV, XXX, separately just before no. 409. 
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ciples, capable of concise expression, must sustain all political 
constitutions. Such conceptions are usually attributed to the 
physiocrats, but they had no monopoly upon them. Indeed, 
Du Pont does not appear to have approached issues from an 
abstractly theoretical viewpoint. His work in finances provides 
the best proof of his practical attitude. Instead of champion- 
ing at all costs physiocratic ideas of the single tax (impét 
unique) on income from land, he remained constantly aware 
of the desperate condition of the public treasury. He labored 
mightily to ameliorate taxes without causing a serious loss of 
public revenue. Excessive thought and labor sometimes led 
him into impracticable complications, notably in the case of 
replacing the gabelles; he sought, however, to restore order 
to public finances, a condition which he held to be a prerequi- 
site to successful reform in any area. In achieving this financial 
stability, as in achieving political stability, the moderate 
course, he believed, was best. 

The events of the Revolution brought ever more radical 
leaders to the fore, and the moderates were swept aside. Also 
swept aside was the orderly stability which they sought to 
insure. Du Pont de Nemours, moderate reformer, fought to 
preserve the monarchical constitution, made important con- 
tributions to the task of re-organizing the local government, 
first incorporated into a well-thought-out financial plan the 
idea of confiscating the wealth of the Church, led the fight 
against the assignats, and did most of the work in replacing 
the indirect taxes. To this record of achievement he could 
later add the unhappy satisfaction of seeing many of his fears 
for the future realized during the Revolution. This realiza- 
tion caused him eventually to abandon hope in France and to 
sail for America. Although he did return to France in 1802 
and remained there until 1815, his family had taken root in 
the new world, and the name of Du Pont came to figure more 
prominently in American than in French history. 
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American Independence Through Prussian 
Eyes: A Neutral View of the 
Negotiations of 1782-1783 


MH 


MARVIN L. Brown, JR.* 


LTHOUGH thorough study has been made of the peace 
negotiations of 1782-1783 through the documents in 
the American, English, Dutch, French, and Spanish 

archives, little attention has been given to the reaction of 
European neutrals to these negotiations. Prussia, as revealed 
by diplomatic correspondence copied from the Berlin 
archives,’ was a very important neutral observer of the nego- 
tiations of 1782-1783. The bitterness of Frederick the Great 
towards England, stemming from his abandonment in the 
Seven Years’ War, in no way influenced his cautiously impar- 
tial policy during the negotiations, or, indeed, at any time 
during the War of the American Revolution. While he had 


* Member of the department of history and political science of North 
Carolina State College, at present on a Fulbright research grant in Vienna. 

*In 1881 the German government, on the request of the Hayes administra- 
tion, which was anticipating the centennial of Yorktown, presented the United 
States with very extensive excerpts from the Prussian diplomatic correspond- 
ence dealing with American independence in the negotiations of 1782-1783. 
This material is filed in the National Archives with a despatch from Berlin of 
July 19, 1881. It was probably selected by Archiv-Rath Friedlaender, not, how- 
ever, the well-known archivist Emil Gottlieb Friedlaender, who had died in 
1878. While the photostatic copies of the Prussian Secret State Archives in the 
Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, made in the 1920's, contain 
material not in the 1881 selection, these earlier copies, on the other hand, in- 
clude thirty-three letters of Frederick the Great to Lusi, Prussian minister in 
London, and other items not to be found in the later photostats. References to 
these are indicated by “N.I.P.,” and those to be found only in the photostats 
by an asterisk. All other correspondence of 1782-1783 exists in both sources. 
In a limited way both sources supplement the Politische Correspondenz of 
Frederick the Great, which was halted with vol. 46 (Berlin, 1939) by the death 
of the editor, Gustav Berthold Volz, when the work had progressed only 
through March of 1782. 
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prevented the transporting through Prussia of German mer- 
cenaries destined for America,” his promise to Arthur Lee in 
January of 1778 to recognize American independence once 
France had done so was not carried out.* With the outbreak 
of the War of the Bavarian Succession against Austria, he 
simply did not dare offend England.‘ 

Frederick and his ministers at the courts of the European 
belligerents saw the American independence movement not 
as something occurring in a vacuum, but as part of the com- 
plex military and diplomatic world situation which was being 
settled at Paris. The Prussians believed American independ- 
ence to be the “Gordian knot” of that situation, which could 
be cut only by force.’ Objective as they were, however, they 
failed to see the great possibilities for development of the 
United States, and their ignorance of this phase of the struggle 
was at times striking. They appreciated fully that in 1782 
France would hear of nothing but absolute independence, 
while England still held hopes for some less drastic solution, 
which would reattach the colonies to the mother country. But 
while the Prussians were mindful that independence “pure 
and simple” was a French condition sine qua non and a war 
objective denying any other arrangement,* they could see that 
its attainment in the conclusion of peace was inextricably 
bound up with certain other settlements, notably those involv- 
ing Gibraltar and India. Frederick followed closely the futile 
efforts of the combined French and Spanish fleets in their 
long drawn-out siege of Gibraltar. He believed that the Span- 

*Schulenburg to Arthur Lee, Dec. 23, 1777, The Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the American Revolution, edited by Jared Sparks, (Boston, 1857), 
I, 466. An account of the Prussian policy of neutrality up to 1780 is given by 
Paul L. Haworth, “Frederick the Great and the American Revolution,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, 1X (April, 1904), 460-78. 

* Same to same, Jan. 16, 1778, Sparks, I, 469. 

“ Arthur Lee to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, June 1, 1778, and June 9, 
1778, Sparks, I, 498, 502. 

® Lusi to King Frederick II, London, Feb. 1, 1782.* 


* Frederick II to Lusi, Potsdam, Mar. 29, 1782;* Sandoz-Rollin (legation 
secretary in Paris) to Frederick II, Paris, May 27, 1782.* 
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ish were deliberately prolonging the negotiations in the hope 
of seizing Gibraltar, and that they would demand the place 
whether it were taken or not.’ As a military expert he became 
completely disgusted with the waste of Bourbon manpower 
by this attitude at the Spanish court, where “‘caprice prevailed 
over reason.’’® But even in December of 1782 both Count von 
Lusi, Prussian minister in London, and Baron von der Goltz, 
Prussian minister in Paris, who had noted with attention the 
efforts of Admiral d’Estaing to induce Charles III to abandon 
the project,® reported their belief that Gibraltar would be 
ceded to Spain.’° As for India, Goltz had thought in July that 
since formal English admission of American independence 
seemed likely, France, covetous of the wealth of India, must 
be stalling in the hope of military success there." Still later 
he went so far as to say that the “uncertainty about India forms 
the principal obstacle of the negotiations.” ! 

Fully aware of these impediments to the conclusion of 
general peace, the Prussians observed with interest the pos- 
sibilities of separate treaties between the belligerents, partic- 
ularly between England and America, which might grant 
only limited independence. Frederick, however, doubted at 
once that the Americans would accept a viceroy. As for such 
propositions he observed: 


They would have been good to have made four years ago, but now, 
it appears to me, they are made too late, and the only way open 
to England is to make a general peace as best she can, so as not 
to risk losing even more of her important possessions and finding 


* Frederick II to Goltz, Potsdam, July 8, 1782; Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, 
June 28, 1782. 

§ Frederick II to Goltz, Potsdam, Oct. 10, 1782. 

® Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, Nov. 8, 1782. 

Lusi to Frederick 11, London, Nov. 26, 1782; Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, 
Dec. 9, 1782. 

4 Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, July 15, 1782. 

2 Same to same, Paris, Oct. 21, 1782. 
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herself obliged to accumulate such prodigious debts as could not 
but hasten total bankruptcy.8 


He further branded the struggle a “civil war” and a “big mis- 
take.” 1* Lusi, too, termed proposals short of independence 
now “out of season.” *® At the same time, in spite of the power 
of French insistence upon absolute independence for Amer- 
ica, the Prussians noted French apprehension on the score of 
a possible reconciliation. At the time when General Carleton 
was known to be making reconciliation efforts for the Eng- 
lish, in the spring of 1782, Lusi suggested it might even be 
the Americans who were taking the initiative.’° Frederick 
was advised that England sought an eighteen month truce 
and the withdrawal of French and English troops and of the 
French minister from America for that period.’? As for the 
proposal to grant America “the same status as is at present 
enjoyed in Ireland,” Goltz in Paris concluded that it “could 
cause great ferment in the minds of the Americans.’’?* But 
after the rebuff of Carleton by Congress and the uncompro- 
mising stands taken by the assemblies in Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, no doubt remained in Prussian 
minds as to the impossibility of a separate peace of this sort 
between England and America.’® 

Meanwhile the Prussians had been interested in the nature 
of the Franco-American Alliance and the course of action 
America might take in demanding complete independence. 
When Goltz suggested in talking with Vergennes that the 
people might force the Congress into a course separate from 
France, Vergennes could only reply that this “was not impos- 
sible, but that he hoped Congress would have suitable vigor 


* Frederick II to Lusi, Potsdam, Jan. 7, 1782.* 

* Same to same, Potsdam, April 1, 1782.* 

* Lusi to Frederick II, London, April 5, 1782.* 

#® Same to same, London, April 16, 1782.* 

** Sandoz-Rollin to Frederick II, Paris, May 13, 1782.* 
** Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, July 5, 1782. 

# Lusi to Frederick II, July 12, 1782.* 
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and would understand how especially important it was for a 
new power to observe its engagements religiously and not to 
make its debut in the political world by grievous perfidy for 
its protectors.’’*° Further reports of denials of such rumors 
by both Vergennes and Franklin himself*! confirmed the 
Prussians in their assumption that America would remain 
faithful. 

While studying the solidarity of American relations with 
France, the Prussian observers also devoted attention to the 
strength of the American union, although on this subject they 
had very indirect sources of information. In early 1782 Fred- 
erick discounted the English proposals for a viceroy as able 
perhaps to “cause division among the colonies, and that is 
all.” As for the fourteenth state, Goltz’s unawareness of 
separatist movements in Vermont was reinforced by Frank- 
lin’s assurance that there would be no defection.” Lusi said 
that the British “invented” the news that the “union between 
the United States had begun to relax,”’** and von Thulemeier, 
Prussian minister at The Hague, dismissed it all as English 
wishful thinking: 


As for the movements in favor of the mother country manifested 
in interior New England, which the English ministry is following 
with so much complacency, it appears that as a matter of fact 
there does exist some discontent occasioned by rather high taxes 
and forced enlistments, but that this question is not great enough 
to produce a revolution in favor of England.* 


Thus it would seem that while the possibility of separatist 
movements was vaguely realized by the Prussians, there was 
no real conviction in their minds that during the negotiations 


*® Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, April 12, 1782.* 

™Same to same, Paris, April 22, 1782,* April 26, 1782,* April 29, 1782,* 
July 19, 1782.* 

* Frederick II to Lusi, Potsdam, Mar. 18, 1782.* 

*8 Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, May 10, 1782.* 

* Lusi to Frederick II, London, Sept. 13, 1782. 

* Thulemeier to Frederick II, The Hague, Sept. 24, 1782.* 
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there could be actual disunion or separatist state settlements 
with England. 

The Prussians were generally rather impersonal in their 
remarks about the representatives and leaders of the new 
states. Their scanty references to Washington, however, were 
hardly flattering. Lusi suggested that the idea of reconciliation 
with England grew out of the American desire “to escape the 
tutelage of France and the impervious government of Wash- 
ington, to whom they attribute ambitious views.” ?6 The Prus- 
sian minister at The Hague even reported that Washington 
had executed a young English captain as a reprisal,?” whereas 
in actuality Washington freed this officer.2* Adams was par- 
ticularly abused by Thulemeier. When this minister heard 
Adams accused of being the leader of a “lively intrigue” 
against the Stadhouder, he dismissed the rumor with the re- 
mark that he did ‘‘not perceive in the person of this American 
minister enough address or intelligence to lead any faction.’’*® 
However, a totally different kind of appraisal was given of 
Franklin by the Prussian philosophe, Friedrich Grimm, who 
regarded the American Revolution as “one of those revolu- 
tions to which religion and firm piety teach us to be resigned.” 
Fully recognizing the greatness of Franklin, he wrote to Fred- 
erick early in 1783 that “up to now those of the ambassadors 
who have not been able to recognize Doctor Benjamin Frank- 
lin in his capacity as colleague, have found in him some one 
to talk with in the capacity of philosopher; soon they will have 
to deal with him in his capacity of minister of the affairs of the 
two hemispheres, and they will find out that they have some 
one else with whom to reckon.’’° 

Frederick the Great’s Prussia is more often associated with 


* Lusi to Frederick II, London, April 5, 1782.* 

** Thulemeier to Frederick II, The Hague, Aug. 16, 1782.* 

* For the case of Captain Asgill see Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary 
diplomatic correspondence of the United States (Washington, 1889), V, 447- 
48, 463, 501. 617, 634-35, 833-34, 870, 872; VI, 3-4, 65, 228. 

* Thulemeier to Frederick II, The Hague, Sept. 17, 1782.* 

© Grimm to Frederick II, Paris, Jan. 17, 1783. 
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the earlier reckless Silesian aggression than with the later 
espousal of European stability in his defense of Bavaria. Yet 
it was desire for peace that characterized the policy and con- 
cerns of Frederick at the time of American independence. 
While hoping that “pacific thoughts” would triumph over 
“martial fury” in France,*! he predicted despairingly that the 
English “will have to be given time to empty their money bags 
cleanly” before peace can come.** The eventual signing of the 
preliminaries with America, which, because they preceded 
the other treaties, he feared might be ‘‘a bit precipitate,’ ** 
nevertheless brought him great pleasure because “Europe 
gains by it freedom of commerce, reduction of insurance 
rates, and public tranquillity.”** Throughout the period of 
negotiations, in spite of their desire for peace, Frederick and 
his ministers were sensitive to the fluctuating values of mili- 
tary pressures. The financial condition of the belligerents,® 
the re-supplying of Gibraltar by Howe in September 1782,°* 
the inactivity of the Bourbon fleet in the Mediterranean dur- 
ing the futile efforts at Gibraltar,** and the possibilities of an 
English operation to seize Martinique and of French expedi- 
tions to Newfoundland, Jamaica, and even New York were 
all weighed by the Prussians.** They were also aware that in 
spite of Rodney’s victory the English had more at stake in 
naval power than the French and would be reluctant to use 
their greatest weapon in an encounter that was not of vital 


™ Frederick II to Goltz, Potsdam, July 8, 1782. 

* Same to same, Potsdam, Nov. 21, 1782. 

* Frederick II to Lusi, Potsdam, Dec. 23, 1782. 

* Same to same, Potsdam, Dec. 16, 1782. 

*® Frederick II to Goltz, Potsdam, Aug. 5, 1782; Frederick II to Lusi, Pots- 
dam, April 4, 1782; * same to same, Neisse, Aug. 22, 1782; same to same, Potsdam, 
Oct. 24, 1782. 

* Frederick II to Goltz, Potsdam, Nov. 11, 1782. 

* Same to same, Potsdam, Oct. 10, 1782; same to same, Potsdam, Nov. 11, 
1782; Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Nov. 26, 1782 (N.1.P.); Goltz to Frederick II, 
Paris, Sept. 29, 1782; same to same, Paris, Nov. 29, 1782. 

* Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, July 5, 1782; same to same, Paris, July 15, 
1782; same to same, Paris, Nov. 8, 1782; Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Nov. 26, 
1782 (N.I.P.); Lusi to Frederick II, London, Aug. 23, 1782. 
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importance or in which their strength might be squandered.*® 
Although the successful defense of Gibraltar was a great ob- 
stacle to the peace for which Frederick so eagerly waited, his 
highest praise was given to the defenders of Gibraltar, Admiral 
Howe and General Elliott. 

Throughout the negotiations Frederick paid close atten- 
tion to the proposals of Austria and Russia to act as mediators 
between the belligerents.*4 He even heard faint hints from 
England that he himself should mediate, but, consistent with 
his general aloofness, he regarded with undue modesty the 
knotty problems as too great for his “feeble gifts.” 4? His re- 
action to these projects of mediation was that it was to the 
interests of the belligerents to make their own peace.* Since 
the French and Austrian courts then enjoyed close relations, 
he thought England in particular had reason to avoid Austrian 
intervention.** In the French and Spanish rejections of the 
proposals of mediation in early 1782, however, he could 
discern polite stalling on the pretext of American independ- 
ence, France claiming mediation was impossible until Eng- 
land would grant independence, and Spain following the lead 
of France.* As for the motives of the mediators, Frederick, as 
usual, saw the “insidious” policy of Kaunitz and the ambition 
of his rival, Joseph II.*¢ 

At the very end of the struggle, after the preliminary 
treaties were signed, England and France invited Russia and 
Austria to offer their services in the empty formality of final 


*® Thulemeier to Frederick II, The Hague, July 23, 1782;* Frederick II to 
Lusi, Berlin, Nov. 9, 1782 (N.I.P.). 

“ Frederick II to Lusi, Potsdam, Nov. 14, 1782. 

“ Frederick II to Goltz, Potsdam, June 24, 1782; same to same, Potsdam, 
Oct. 31, 1782. 

“ Frederick II to Lusi, Potsdam, Mar. 29, 1782;* same to same, Potsdam, 
Aug. 12, 1782.* 

“Same to same, Potsdam, Oct. 31, 1782; same to same, Berlin, Nov. 2, 1782.* 

“ Same to same, Crossen, Aug. 15, 1782. 

“ The answers, dated Pardo, Jan. 14, 1782 and [Paris], Feb. 5, 1782, are filed 
after a despatch of Lusi from London, dated May 10, 1782.* 

“ Frederick II to Lusi, Potsdam, Aug. 12, 1782. 
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mediation, in order not to offend these two powers. Frederick 
thought this step was extraordinary.** But, nevertheless, the 
definitive English treaties with France and Spain (although 
not with the United States), were meaninglessly signed by 
Austria and Russia. A view suggested to Frederick was that 
Vergennes had argued in favor of this expedient on the score 
that Russia, in such a role, would force provisions of maritime 
freedom on England.** But the old Prussian monarch had 
described the role of the mediators as no more than honorary 
five months before their signatures were affixed.*® 

The attention of the Prussians was closely focused on the 
actual settlements, though they were not much concerned 
with continental North America as such. Their generally 
broad view caused them to minimize the purely American 
aspects of the picture. They were very alert to the Anglo- 
Spanish problem involving the possession of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, the various cession possibilities furnished by Santo 
Domingo, Guadalupe, and Porto Rico,” and the question of 
Florida.®! Lusi heard that England might not only receive 
Porto Rico but use it as a retreat for the Loyalists,®* a group 
for whose interests Frederick feared ‘‘inadequate” provisions 
were being made.** He was told that their partisans in Eng- 
land were condemning the ministry “for having abandoned 
people who have lost everything solely because of their attach- 
ment to the mother country.’** The continental North 
American boundary settlements, however, including the dis- 


** Same to same, Berlin, Feb. 15, 1783 (N.1.P.). 

“* Sandoz-Rollin to Frederick II, Paris, Feb. 21, 1783; Frederick II to Lusi, 
Berlin, Mar. 8, 1783 (N.1-P.); Frederick II to Goltz, Potsdam, April 3, 1783. 

“ Frederick II to Goltz, April 3, 1783. 

© Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, Dec. 9, 1782; same to same, Paris, Dec. 20, 
1782; Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Dec. 17, 1782 (N.1.P.); same to same, Berlin, 
Dec. 31, 1782 (N.I.P.); Lusi to Frederick II, London, Nov. 26, 1782. 

5 Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, Dec. 9, 1782; Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, 
Dec. 17, 1782 (N.I.P.); same to same, Berlin, Dec. 31, 1782 (N.1.P.). 

® Lusi to Frederick II, London, Nov. 26, 1782. 

® Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Nov. 17, 1782 (N.1.P.). 

* Lusi to Frederick I1, London, Feb. 7, 1783. 
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position of the territory between the mountains and the 
Mississippi, the value of which was greatly underrated,® re- 
ceived casual and vague attention. Indeed, one confused report 
from the minister in London referred to free navigation for 
America and Spain [sic] on the Ohio [sic]!5° 

When Frederick first learned of the preliminary terms 
England signed with her enemies, he described them as 
“humiliating,” judging her to have maintained herself on her 
former footing only in India." He, like John Adams, believed 
that, after the loss of America, the fishing concessions off New- 
foundland were England's greatest loss.5* Lusi predicted there 
would be an additional blow in the steady emigration of 
artisans from England to America,®® and that the position of 
the crown would be diminished by the loss of colonial patron- 
age.® But after a special letter written by Lord Grantham to 
the Prussian foreign office, pointing out such extenuations as 
the slightness of the loss of Minorca compared with the reten- 
tion of Gibraltar, and the relative advantages England still 
had in spite of a separation which could only be calamitous 
to the former colonists,*! Frederick began to think somewhat 
differently. He believed, as Lusi did, that Shelburne was com- 
pletely justified in his policies.®? As for the Fox-North opposi- 
tion, he said “the English nation is no longer directed by 
reason and justice, but solely by passions of hate, partiality, 
and private interest.’’®* But although he instructed his foreign 
office to stress the theme that ‘England has acquired immortal 
glory by her vigorous resistance to so many enemies, which 

* Same to same, London, Feb. 21, 1783. 

* Same to same, London, Jan. 24, 1783. 

Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Feb. 4, 1783 (N.1.P.). 

* Same to same, Berlin, Feb. 11, 1783 (N.I.P.). 

® Lusi to Frederick IT, London, Feb. 18, 1783. 


© Same to same, London, Mar. 14, 1783. 

* Lord Grantham to Stepney in Berlin, Court of St. James, Feb. 22, 1783 
(N.LP.). 

* Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Mar. 15, 1783 (N.I.P.); Lusi to Frederick II, 
London, Jan. 28, 1783. 

* Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Mar. 8, 1783. 
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compensates for some slight losses,” ** his more candid view 
was that England would have to recoup her finances for at 
least ten years before being able to exert real influence again.® 

Commercial as well as financial questions interested the 
Prussians during the negotiations. With reference to Anglo- 
French trade rivalry in America and the resultant party con- 
flict that could be expected, Goltz predicted that “the internal 
divisions which will accompany all that will overthrow the 
newborn republic and plunge it into final annihilation.” © 
While hostilities were still in progress Frederick flatly rejected 
an ambitious program for American trade advocated by Count 
von Nostitz, Prussian minister to Spain,® on the ground that 
Prussia had neither a navy nor an adequate merchant 
marine.®* With the coming of peace, although the Prussians 
believed Dutch and Swedish trade relations with America 
were of little value,® Frederick nevertheless instructed Goltz 
to present Franklin with the advantages of Prussian textiles 
and to seek tobacco, hides, rice, and sugar. He suggested estab- 
lishing some staple port in Europe, making the astonishing 
plea that for Prussians ships to go all the way to America 
would be to expose them to the Barbary pirates! * Franklin, 
however, after indicating that certain trade was possible, pre- 
dicted that “his compatriots would prefer direct commerce” 
and would themselves come to Prussia.”: In spite of these 
exchanges, the fact that the commercial treaty between Amer- 
ica and Prussia was not signed until September of 1785 attests 


“ Finckenstein and Hertzberg to Frederick II, Berlin, Mar. 15, 1783 (N.1.P.), 
see Frederick's note. 


® Frederick II to Lusi, Berlin, Jan. 16, 1783. 

® Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, Dec. 9, 1782. 

* Nostitz to Frederick II, Madrid, Nov. 18, 1782.* 

* Frederick II to Nostitz, Potsdam, Dec. 12, 1782.* 

® Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, Mar. 28, 1783; Thulemeier to Frederick II, 
The Hague, May 20, 1783;* Frederick II to Thulemeier, Camp Coerbelitz, May 
26, 1783.° 

* Frederick II to Goltz, Camp Coerbelitz, May 26, 1783. 


™ Goltz to Frederick II, Paris, June 20, 1783 (postscript to despatch of this 
date). 
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quite clearly to the little urgency Prussia saw in the project. 

One of the reasons why Frederick attached little value to 
a trade treaty with America was his doubt that the republican 
Confederation could endure. While separatist movements, 
defection from the Franco-American Alliance, or reconcilia- 
tion did not impress Frederick as likely during the war, he 
did not believe that the chances of the newly independent 
Confederation for surviving the rigors of peace were good. In 
May of 1783 he wrote to von Thulemeier: 


I am very much persuaded that this so-called independence of the 
American colonies will not amount to much as... . is also en- 
visaged where you are, and that little by little, colony by colony, 
province by province [they] will rejoin England on their former 
footing, with perhaps certain advantages which they will stipulate 
regarding commerce, or other similar matters. I am also very much 
persuaded that the powers who have been in such a hurry to make 
commercial treaties with the Americans will not get much ad- 
vantage from it.7? 


In a conversation with the English ambassador to Berlin, 
Stepney, Frederick said, with some logic for that day, that the 
republican form could endure only in states very restricted in 
area, like Venice, Switzerland, or Holland. To illustrate his 
skepticism about the survival of this form in America, he sug- 
gested the fantasy of a republic which stretched from Brest to 
Riga.”8 

The reactions of the Prussian monarch and his ministers 
to the events and negotiations that brought American inde- 
pendence permit one to conclude that, enlightened as they 
were, they simply did not foresee the future development of 
the United States. They did not even see an ideological threat 
to the monarchical principle in the way Metternich and Bis- 
marck were to do after later European revolutions. While the 

™ Frederick II to Thulemeier, Camp Coerbelitz, May 26, 1783.* 


Friedrich Kapp, Friedrich der Grosse und die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika (Leipzig, 1871), p. 83. 
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success of the American revolutionaries seemed important to 
Frederick in the general conflict, he and his ministers saw it 
simply as one more consideration among other older ones 
in the rivalry between the imperial powers. Independent 
government in America did not, in fact, seem to them likely 
to endure. Nor did American trade seem very important to 
the Prussian government, interested though it was in the prob- 
lems of prospering in a mercantilist world. All this would 
perhaps show how Americans can all too easily take for granted 
the struggle for survival of the United States once the war 
with England was over. Finally, while American independ- 
ence did appear to the Prussians as the only major French 
gain, the Prussians also thought it very likely that America 
would yet become a British sphere of influence. 
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XPLORATION Of unknown parts of a continent was a 

major interest of Americans by the nineteenth century. 

Towards the end of the century, the people of the 
United States were running out of “unknown” wildernesses in 
their own continent, though much was yet to be learned about 
the resources of large areas which were considered to be thor- 
oughly investigated. When news of explorers venturing into 
the undiscovered regions of the Dark Continent reached 
Americans, therefore, interest ran high. The organization 
which assumed the major responsibility for gathering accu- 
rate data on the progress of this exploration and passing it on 
to the American public through the press was the American 
Geographical Society, a learned body which was founded in 
1852 in New York City. 

The American Geographical Society included among its 
members many prominent merchants and capitalists, and 
these men took more than a scholarly interest in the findings 
of adventurers and explorers who sought to uncover the secrets 
of the African continent. Interest on the part of wealthy men 
extended beyond the Society membership, and even those 
with little wealth cherished dreams of discovering a fortune 
or sharing in the discovery of some adventurer. Accustomed 
as Americans had become to the corporation form of coopera- 
tive economic venture, any American with a few dollars to 


* A former professor of history, the author is now the Executive Secretary 
to the Division of Public Relations of the National Lutheran Council. He is a 
member of Gamma Xi Chapter, and author of A Commoner’s Judge, The Life 
and Times of Charles P. Daly. 
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invest could hope to share in the profits of a lucrative venture 
in which a few men of great wealth took interest. All 
commercially-minded Americans, then, took an interest in 
African discoveries, and those who were not commercially 
minded were excited by the adventures of the bold spirits 
who undertook to trespass into unknown regions. Whether 
the interest was commercial, romantic or scholarly, most 
Americans were interested in what was going on in Africa, 
if the amount of space newspapers give to matters of interest 
to the general public is any index. 

Throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
subject of Africa consumed a great deal of the American Geo- 
graphical Society’s time — in public lectures and meetings, in 
council sessions, and in the interminable discussions among 
members. Though unstable finances of the infant organization 
made sponsorship of expeditions difficult, assistance of many 
kinds was extended to worthwhile explorations. The contribu- 
tion of the Society to African exploration cannot be measured 
in terms of money donated or expeditions sponsored; it can 
best be estimated in terms of moral support, scholarly aid, and 
the gaining of public sympathy and support. At a time when 
Superintendent Bache of the United States Coast Survey was 
unable to find skilled engravers to chart the American coasts,' 
the Society had accumulated more than 10,000 books, maps 
and charts which were an invaluable asset to explorers. Europe 
was still far ahead of the United States in producing experts 
in this area.? 

The Society was also valuable because it provided a head- 
quarters in which scientists, diplomats, explorers, sponsors, 
geographers and others concerned with African exploration 
could meet and discuss their mutual interest. Records were 


* American Geographical Society circular, April, 1864 (in the Director's 
file). 


* Leo O. Colbert, Alexander Dallas Bache as Superintendent of U. S. Coast 


Survey, 1843-1867, reprint from Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, LXXXIV, no. 2 (1941), 178. 
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kept in the Society rooms of the activities of the explorers in 
the field, and ways and means of assisting them were discussed. 
The earliest record of actual Society concern with African 
exploration appears in the form of a letter read into the min- 
utes of the Society Council by Albert Bushnell, United States 
Consul at Baraka, Gaboon, West Equatorial Africa. Person- 
ally addressed to Bushnell, the letter was written by M. Paul 
du Chaillu and gave an account of his most recent experiences 
in Africa. An important figure in African exploration, Du 
Chaillu was intimately associated with the Society for several 
decades following the reading of his letter by Bushnell.’ 

Paul Du Chaillu, an American of Huguenot ancestry, 
was born in New Orleans and was educated in Paris. He went 
to Africa, “a beardless youth of eighteen,” because of “‘an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge” and because he wanted to “find 
out new truths and see new people and strange animals.’’* After 
familiarizing himself with the language of the coastal tribes, 
he struck out into the interior of Africa. From 1855, to 1859, 
he studied the manners, customs and language of different 
tribes, including cannibals, and he emerged with specimens 
of unknown flora and fauna, data about more than sixty 
hitherto unknown species of birds, and topographical facts 
of great interest to the outside world. In 1861, Du Chaillu 
published his first book on Africa, Explorations and Adven- 
tures in Equatorial Africa.5 

Bushnell’s letter was by no means the first introduction 
Du Chaillu had to the members of the American Geographical 
Society. Indeed, he was known to Americans and Europeans 
as the “gorilla man” and the “pigmy man,” names used in 
derision by a public which refused to accept Du Chaillu’s de- 
scriptions of these phenomena. Even scientists in this country 


and abroad denied the existence of such creatures and their 
*Du Chaillu to Bushnell, Feb., 1864, American Geographical Society cor- 
respondence [hereafter cited as AGS correspondence]. 


* An interview, The Press (Philadelphia), July 6, 1891. 
® Ibid. 
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public denunciations of Du Chaillu’s claims created consider- 
able furor. The American public took an active interest in 
the controversy. Du Chaillu’s veracity as a gentleman and his 
reputation as an explorer were debated on street corners and 
in taverns throughout the nation, and the generally adverse 
judgment caused sales of his book to fall off. 

The expedition which Bushnell reported had been made 
to secure further information on the dispute, and the explor- 
er’s findings were the subject of a second book, A Journey to 
Ashango Land (1867). The gorilla question was settled when 
Du Chaillu brought back an actual specimen, but his account 
of visiting the Obengo tribe of pigmies, whose height averaged 
four feet three inches, was disbelieved until Schweinfurth and 
Henry M. Stanley confirmed it years later. In England, Du 
Chaillu was more fortunate than in America. Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, eminent geologist and member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, believed his reports and “had him dine at 
Lord Palmerston’s and other places (of prominence), so he 
was enabled to triumph over those who were determined to 
disbelieve his account of pigmies and gorillas.”* The only 
notable group in America which supported Du Chaillu’s 
claims and provided him with a warm reception upon his 
return from his second trip was the American Geographical 
Society. 

While this controversy was at its height, an Italian explorer 
by the name of Miami made application with the Society for 
support in a proposed African expedition to refute the authen- 
ticity of John H. Speke’s claim to the discovery of Victoria 
Nyanza as the long sought source of the Nile River. Speke 
and Sir Richard F. Burton had been sent out in 1857 under 


*When Du Chaillu was asked what the hardest work of his life was, he 
answered, “To keep my reputation. People said I lied with regard to gorillas 
and pigmies.” bid. 

™Mrs. C. P. Daly, “A Union Democrat’s Diary,” entry of Mar. 29, 1876. This 
diary, edited by Harold E. Hammond, is as yet unpublished, but photostatic 
copies of the original are deposited with the Columbia University Library. 
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the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, and in 1858 
Speke published his findings in two books.* Here was a pro- 
posal certain to excite the interest of all Americans, for 
anti-British feeling in 1865 ran high because of England’s 
pro-Southern bias at the outset of the Civil War. An oppor- 
tunity to avenge grievances which extended as far back as 
colonial days was not to be overlooked, even if the victory 
were as small as sponsoring an explorer who offered to dis- 
credit the findings of two English explorers. Queen Isabella’s 
sponsorship of Columbus was called to mind, and the Amer- 
ican public anxiously awaited the deliberations of the Geo- 
graphical Society's experts. 

Since this was a matter which could easily lead to an inter- 
national wrangle among scholars, Judge Charles Patrick Daly, 
the president of the American Geographical Society from 1864 
to 1899, turned over Miami's proposal to a committee headed 
by the Society’s vice-president, Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, for 
study. Thompson soon submitted a lengthy written report on 
the matter which advised against support of Miami’s expedi- 
tion on the grounds that the American Society would thereby 
embarrass the Royal Geographical Society of London which 
was at the moment preparing an expedition to follow up that 
of Speke and Burton in 1857. In addition to this, Thompson’s 
report pointed out, Miami’s venture seemed to be ill- 
organized, undertaken in a spirit of personal and partisan 
rivalry, and deficient in scientific leadership. If Speke were 
to be believed, stated the report, Miami was 95 miles in error 
on one particular calculation. This had occurred on Miami's 
own expedition to trace the Nile to its source in 1858-60, 
when he had discovered the Aswa River near the equator and 
left a marker and his inscription on a tree. When Captains 
J. A. Grant and Speke discovered the marker sometime later, 
they found Miami's calculation of the latitude to be incorrect. 


§ John H. Speke, Journey of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile (1863) 
and What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile (1864). 
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Miami took the correction as a personal insult and sought 
thereafter to discredit Speke as an explorer. Captain Burton 
further complicated matters by espousing the theory that 
Miami’s Aswa was the real White Nile. Thompson’s commit- 
tee agreed that a more thorough exploration of the area was 
indicated if this controversy was to be cleared up, but they also 
agreed that Miami was not the one to undertake it because 
he had a partisan interest and because his capacity for accuracy 
was in question.® 

Many Americans were disappointed over the decision of 
the Society to do nothing for Miami’s expedition, but the mat- 
ter was well publicized and everyone could see that the reasons 
for rejecting Miami’s petition were compelling. The “Nile 
question” was one of the burning issues of the day, and the 
Society would have been foolish to stake its reputation on one 
particular expedition if the leader of that venture did not have 
the complete confidence of the membership. Judge Daly in- 
sisted that all the available facts not only be placed before the 
public, but that they become a matter of record at the nation’s 
capital. Therefore he filed a report of the Society’s action with 
the Smithsonian Institute and sent along with it an opposing 
opinion which appeared in the Journal of the Paris Geograph- 
ical Society.° In this fashion, the first venture of the American 
Geographical Society into the field of African exploration 
ended. 

American vicarious enjoyment of adventures in Africa 
reached a new height when James Gordon Bennett, publisher 
of the New York Herald, announced his intention of sending 
reporter Henry M. Stanley to Africa in 1869 to search for the 
lost Dr. David Livingstone. As a good business and newspaper 
man, Bennett capitalized on this stunt to the fullest, and the 
trip was publicized long and widely. The idea of an American 
rescuing a British explorer appealed to the American imagina- 


° J. P. Thompson to W. C. Waddell, April 6, 1864, AGS correspondence. 
°F, A. Stout to W. C. Waddell, April 10, 1865, AGS correspondence. 
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tion, and the note of irony in the situation was not to be over- 
looked. Livingstone had not been heard from for several years, 
and concern over his plight was widespread. Stanley left Zanzi- 
bar in March, 1871 with 200 men and entered the interior of 
West Equatorial Africa. On November 10th, he found Living- 
stone at Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika — ill and without funds. 
After nursing the Britisher back to health, Stanley explored 
the northern part of the lake with him. Livingstone stub- 
bornly refused to leave Africa until he had discovered to his 
complete satisfaction the sources of the Nile, as he had said 
he would do when he left England. Leaving supplies for him, 
Stanley returned to the United States via England." 

All Americans rejoiced in the success of Stanley, and his 
reception in New York was comparable to that later enjoyed 
by Colonel Charles Lindbergh following his successful flight 
across the Atlantic. Appropriately, the American Geograph- 
ical Society took the initiative in arranging suitable festivities, 
and a formal reception was arranged for the evening of No- 
vember 26, 1872, with a banquet at Delmonico’s the following 
evening.'* For the reception, the Society engaged Cooper In- 
stitute’s large hall since their own lecture room was inadequate 
for the occasion.'* The night was stormy, but a large and fash- 
ionable audience assembled to hear the exciting story of 
Livingstone’s rescue and to meet the hero Stanley. In back of 
the speaker's chair was a large and well-executed map of Africa 
bordered with star spangled silk; on the right was a terrestrial 
globe.’* The setting was all that could be desired, and the 
audience settled down for a delightful evening. 

When President Daly entered and seated a much older 
man than Stanley on his right, the audience was mystified. 
Rising to his unpleasant task, Judge Daly announced that 


™ New York Herald, Nov. 28, 1870. 

* Minutes of the Council, Nov. 7, 1872, American Geographical Society. 
Mrs. Daly, “A Union Democrat's Diary,” Nov. 22, 1872. 

8 Tbid., Nov. 26, 1872. 

™ New York Herald, Nov. 27, 1872. 
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Stanley had pleaded fatigue and would not be present. Daly 
introduced his substitute guest as a consolation prize — the 
brother of Dr. Livingstone. The program was then devoted 
to Livingstone, and the audience soon forgot its disappoint- 
ment. Judge Daly was the principal speaker of the evening, 
and in the course of his remarks he recapitulated Livingstone’s 
discoveries, lauded the contribution of James Gordon Bennett 
to geographical science by arranging the expedition to search 
for Livingstone, and emphasized the fact that Stanley was not 
a scientific man. 

At the time of Judge Daly’s speech, Stanley was under 
severe criticism from the British press for concealing the true 
nature of his mission to Africa from Dr. Kirk, high British 
official at Zanzibar. Stanley was accused, and with some justice, 
of acting in secrecy for commercial reasons. Earlier in 1872, 
Stanley had published a book about his trip which left the 
impression that Dr. Kirk had placed obstacles intentionally 
in the American’s path so that the Royal Geographical Society 
might have the honor of rescuing the explorer in another 
expedition planned for that purpose.’® In his speech, Daly 
took Stanley's part in the controversy and stated that the Brit- 
ish should rejoice equally with Americans that the heroic 
explorer had been rescued. 

During the course of the mecting, Judge Daly read a dis- 
patch from the evening papers which reported that the 
Khedive of Egypt was preparing a force of 5,000 troops under 
the command of American officers which was to be sent to Dr. 
Livingstone to aid him in his search for the Nile’s source. No 
such expedition was ever sent, but the report must have gone 
a long way towards confirming British suspicion of Stanley's 
commercial motives. In concluding the program, Judge Daly 
announced that the banquet at Delmonico’s would be held as 
planned. He hoped Mr. Stanley would be present, but the 
banquet would proceed in any event since “‘a good dinner was 


* Article on Mr. Stanley's book, ibid. 
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not a thing to be abandoned.” Within twenty-four hours, 
Stanley had recovered sufficiently to participate in the ban- 
quet, reported by the Herald as featuring “oratory, wit and 
enthusiasm.” Judge Daly said that on the previous evening he 
had taken part in the “Tragedy of Hamlet” without the main 
performer. Stanley's speech naturally concerned the experi- 
ences connected with his search for Livingstone.'® 

In his discussion of the Nile question, Stanley reviewed 
the entire controversy connected with the issue. In 1858, he 
stated, John H. Speke’s announcement that he had discovered 
the source of the Nile in the Victoria Nyanza was received 
with considerable skepticism. This led to a second expedition 
under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, and on 
this occasion Speke was accompanied by the Scottish explorer, 
James A. Grant. After tracing the Nile southward for a con- 
siderable distance, Grant verified Speke’s claim, and the Royal 
Geographical Society awarded Speke a gold medal for his 
accomplishment. In 1864, Sir Samuel W. Baker discovered 
and named the Albert Nyanza, through which the waters of 
the Victoria Nyanza flow. This established Speke’s discovery, 
though the problem was by no means considered solved in 
1872. 

During the course of his speech, Stanley remarked that 
Lieutenant Cameron of the Royal Navy was on his way via 
Zanzibar and Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza to verify the cor- 
rectness of Speke’s map for the Royal Geographical Society. 
The map referred to showed an immense body of water in the 
heart of Africa which covered an area of some 45,000 square 
miles. Although Livingstone had not seen the Victoria Nyanza 
himself, Stanley said, he had information about it from 
Negroes and Arabs. Livingstone’s impression was that Speke’s 
lake consisted of five lakes, of which the Victoria Nyanza was 
but one. In this particular instance, Livingstone considered 
Speke honest in his convictions but superficial in his explora- 


1° Tbid. 
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tions. Stanley was in agreement with this judgment and 
contrasted the hastily drawn assumptions of Speke and his 
colleagues with Livingstone’s patient search —‘‘so that you 
may understand the difference between those great travellers 
and the greatest traveller of them all — Livingstone.” !* 

Public interest in African exploration did not subside 
when the excitement over Stanley's rescue of Livingstone wore 
off. So great was that interest that Judge Daly devoted most 
of his attention to the subject in his annual address before the 
Society the following year. President Daly’s annual addresses 
were invariably long and scholarly, and they were generally 
well attended by the public. In 1873, the large hall of the New 
York Historical Society was packed by ‘‘a scholarly and atten- 
tive audience” which included many of the City’s most promi- 
nent figures in literature, science and commerce. Daly re- 
viewed the travels and discoveries of Livingstone, Schwein- 
furth and Mauch in Africa. Schweinfurth, in his four-year 
exploration of the tributaries of the Nile, had come across 
pigmies whose stature seldom exceeded four feet ten inches, 
and the Judge reported this finding as evidence in support of 
the claims of his good personal friend, Paul Du Chaillu. Daly 
discussed the dispute over the source of the Nile, and although 
he declined to state his personal opinion about whether or 
not Livingstone’s Lualaba was identical with the Nile, the 
Evening Post reported that “his remarks betrayed a lean- 
ing towards the views of those who reject the theory of 
Livingstone.’’*® 

Another traveller who entered the Geographical Society’s 
forum on this question of the Nile’s source in the year 1873, 
was Alan S. Southworth, also a correspondent for the New 
York Herald. After returning from his African assignment, 
Southworth gave a report to the Society on ““The Sudan and 
the Valley of the White Nile.” With the object of joining the 


 Tbid., Nov. 28, 1872. 
** The Evening Post (New York), Feb. 18, 1873. 
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expedition of Sir Samuel Baker, which had as its purpose the 
exploration of the Upper Nile country, the journalist sailed 
from Cairo on December 27, 1871 and reached Khartum on 
February 6, 1872. From his observations of technological 
backwardness in Egypt, Southworth was led to make some 
broad generalizations and to do a little proselytizing: 


Here we have a continent 5,000 miles long and 4,000 miles 
broad, and geographers assert that it supports a population of 
65,000,000 — less than the population of three Latin peoples of 
Europe. The different races are isolated in oases and surrounded 
by deserts, while their rivers are full of cataracts and their moun- 
tains are destitute of coal. The average African, is without doubt, 
a stupid, ignorant creature; yet I have found him, even under 
a low degree of civilization, docile, intelligent and as capable of 
governing as of being governed. . . . The Negro at home is not 
such a pitiable creation as the majority of African travelers teach. 
I do not believe the question, like the civilization of Africa, should 
be made a question of ‘odor,’ of ‘wool,’ or of ‘jaw,’ but rather one 
of humanity and fact. Whatever contact they have had with the 
outer world has been the contact of slavetraders, despoilers, and 
assassins, and where they have become subjects of conquest, it has 
always been to the banner of Mohammed. Can it be supposed, 
then, that these 65,000,000 of Negro savages, for forty centuries 
in solitary confinement, could evolve any civilization of their own? 
Could we ourselves, so placed and circumstanced, have realized 
any substantial progress? I urge, therefore, that the Negroes can 
be civilized. By missionaries, you will say. Yes, by missionaries; 
but a missionary is not a man who goes out to the East to prosely- 
tize for one religion or another and to teach cold theology. Rather 
he should be, as the Viceroy defined the missionary, a locomotive 
and a steamboat. 


Turning to life in Khartum, Southworth noted that the 
abundance of crime there was simply the result of fifty years 
of living with the slave trade. Few of the inhabitants escaped 
the debauching influences of “this sum of all human in- 
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famies.” Fewer than twelve men carried on the slave trade in 
northern and central Africa, he revealed, and these men sup- 
plied Egypt, Arabia, and portions of Persia, Asia Minor and 
Turkey with their eunuchs and menial labor. As many as 
5,000 soldiers were employed by a single trader, and the slave 
trade in the Valley of the Upper Nile was sustained by a mil- 
itary force equal to the regular peacetime army of the United 
States. Statistics of the 1870's revealed that the slave trade 
involved 130,000 Negroes a year at an average value of $600 
a head, or a total of $7,800,000 in human flesh. 

For the benefit of the commercial interests, Southworth 
reported that in the nine provinces of the Sudan there were 
an estimated 140,000,000 acres of fine black loamy soil — an 
acreage that would make two productive empires. Since his re- 
turn to the United States, the journalist said, he had consulted 
with an expert hydraulic engineer who was engaged in devis- 
ing a system whereby these immense tracts of land could be 
properly irrigated for cultivation. Native tribes which had not 
yet submitted to white rule (such as the Dinkos and Neom- 
Neoms) numbered, according to some estimates, as many as 
10,000,000. According to Southworth, the next logical steps 
to be taken were: (1) the conversion of the Negro and Arab 
populations to the agricultural way of life, (2) the construction 
of a railroad (already surveyed) to Khartum, which would 
yield $100,000,000 annually to the Egyptian government, (3) 
foreign investments and European machinery, and (4) honest 
government. If these policies were pursued, Southworth pre- 
dicted, ‘‘in a few years the Sudan will compete with America 
to supply the markets of the world.” 

During his journey, the explorer-journalist noted that the 
African Continent was covered with vast depressions which 
were undoubtedly the prehistoric sites of great lakes. Deep 
gorges intersected the deserts, their configuration pointing to 
the conclusion that they were once river beds. But the water 
which once supplied the valleys had dried up, and these water 
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courses and empty basins were doubtless bequeathed as part 
of the general ruin which Africa had suffered. With this theory 
in mind, Southworth asked, how could Dr. Livingstone feel 
absolutely certain that the sources of the Nile had remained 
unchanged since the days of Ptolemy? Most of the mountains 
Southworth had seen were purely volcanic, and he asked his 
audience if volcanic action could not have changed the geog- 
raphy of the watershed. Could not -Dr. Livingstone’s new 
lakes have been empty basins in the time of Ptolemy? In con- 
clusion, he said: ?® 


If I were asked the simple question, ‘“‘How do you like Africa?” 
I would answer, “I am fascinated with it.” Though danger attends 
travel in the different latitudes, it is generally exaggerated by 
writers. Africa is made too African in the imagination; her deserts 
are super-heated by a furnace of burning languages. The tendency 
is to make every animal fierce, every people ferocious, every ant 
hill a mountain, every rivulet a rushing river, and in every pond 
the source of the Nile. There is no reason why any one of us here 
tonight . . . should not live there happy and contented lives. 


Southworth’s report before the American Geographical So- 
ciety was of interest to Americans in a much wider radius 
than the circle of intellectuals in New York City. His widely 
publicized speech had touched upon issues of extreme interest 
to varied groups of Americans. Interest in the Negro question 
naturally ran high in all sections of America, and any light 
shed on this question became a matter of concern to a general 
public which largely believed that the Civil War had just been 
fought over it. Reconstruction was not yet completed, and 
Americans who were grappling with the problem of finding a 
place in society for freed Negroes were interested in South- 
worth’s observation in 1873 that Negroes in their natural habi- 


New York Herald, Mar. 26, 1873. For complete text of Southworth’s 
paper delivered on Mar. 25, 1873, see American Geographical Society Bulletin 
(April, 1873). 
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tat were “stupid, ignorant creatures,” but still ‘‘as capable of 
governing as of being governed.” 

Post-war America in the 1870's saw an era of rugged in- 
dividualism, of legally and morally unrestrained capitalists on 
the rampage, of slum areas and starvation and the political 
corruption of hordes of immigrants, lured hither by grandiose 
promises which no one ever intended to keep. It also saw the 
birth of a new kind of social morality and humanitarianism 
different from that of Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller and 
the Transcendentalists. These new philanthropists and hu- 
manitarians were vitally interested in a well-qualified observ- 
er’s call to Americans to take up “the White Man’s Burden” 
and in tales of the slave traffic still going on at full blast in 
Africa. 

Further, the commercial interests of the United States 
(which included anyone with a few dollars in his pocket in 
the 1870's) were greatly interested in new areas of exploita- 
tion. Although huge areas of the American West were still 
untapped, Eastern investors listened intently to the possibility 
of handsome profits in a distant continent still largely unex- 
plored. When Southworth spoke glowingly of the economic 
potential of the Sudan, American investors, a little disillu- 
sioned with the American sphere after the panic of 1873, 
pricked up their ears and paid heed. All in all, Southworth’s 
talk was directed towards more than a small body of learned 
geographers; the greater American audience found his re- 
marks extremely interesting. 

Of greater interest to the scientists of the American Geo- 
graphical Society than all of this was the fact that Stanley was 
sent again by the Herald to West Africa in 1873 to report the 
British campaign against the Ashantis. With that newspaper 
sharing the expenses of the expedition with the London Daily 
Telegraph, Stanley began a two and one-half year exploration, 
taking up where Livingstone had left off. Stanley's success was 
phenomenal, and his discoveries had much to do with launch- 
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ing the “Great African Hunt” in which the Congo Free State 
of later odoriferous fame figured so prominently. 

On December 13, 1875, the American Geographical So- 
ciety sponsored an ‘“‘African Evening” designed to summarize 
for the American people the progress Stanley’s expedition had 
made. The Herald headlined the meeting: “Stanley’s Dis- 
coveries — the Herald Explorer Eulogized by Chief Justice 
Daly, Bayard Taylor and Paul Du Chaillu — Modern Science 
Endorses Ptolemy.”?° The principal address of the evening 
was presented by Judge Daly. In discussing Stanley’s recent 
achievements, the Judge displayed a thorough knowledge of 
equatorial Africa. Using a map which had been made for the 
occasion, he traced the route of Stanley and his more than 350 
men from Zanzibar to Victoria Nyanza, a trip which was made 
late in 1874. Stanley first toured the lake by boat and then 
travelled westward to Albert Nyanza. His investigations on 
this trip convinced him that Speke and Baker were right in 
insisting that these lakes formed a part of the Nile sources. 

Judge Daly next turned his attention to that part of Africa 
between Victoria Nyanza and the eastern coast, extending 
from about the fifth degree of southern latitude to the south- 
ern limits of Abyssinia. Only a small portion of this area had 
as yet been explored, and Daly credited the missionaries 
Krapt, Reblann, Wakefield and New for “all the knowledge 
we at present possess of the interior of this part of Africa.” 
He described the location of the mountain ranges of which 
they had written (including one peak of more than 18,000 
feet) , the picturesque scenery, the quiet of the valleys and 
plains, the many rivers, the great fertility of the soil, and the 
salubrity of the climate. The Judge stated that although it was 
constantly traversed by traders, the western slope of this moun- 
tain range and the portion lying between it and the Victoria 
Nyanza had never been explored. He added that the informa- 
tion collected by Wakefield and New corresponded to that 


© New York Herald, Dec. 14, 1875. 
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given by Stanley with regard to the fine, open level tracts of 
meadow land, backed by forests, well watered, and abounding 
in wild animals of every description. 

If investors and adventurers in the United States smacked 
their lips over this report, they must have become excited to 
real action when they heard the Judge’s annual address of 
1876, which was also devoted largely to African exploration. 
In his talk, President Daly discussed the crossing of the Con- 
tinent by Lieutenant Cameron and concluded that “clearly 
the days of the darkness of Africa are fast drawing to a close.** 
During this 3,000 mile trek, Cameron measured the height of 
certain mountains to establish definitely the fact that Lake 
Tanganyika was not a part of the Nile system as Livingstone 
and Burton had supposed. Discussing the difficulties of ex- 
plorers in West Africa, Daly referred to Dr. Gusfeldt’s explora- 
tion in 1873 of the Congo to the Falls. The expedition was 
stopped by the party’s fear of cannibals and the opposition 
of native chiefs. It became necessary to take astronomical ob- 
servations in secret and to hold native chiefs as hostages to 
counteract the superstitions of the tribes. The Judge went cn 
to speak of the establishment of a mission near Lake Nyassa 
by Bishop Stearns of Zanzibar, accompanied by Livingstone’s 
two faithful servants, Shuma and Susie. He mentioned Colonel 
Long’s exploration of the river Juba, or Gouen, the banks 
of which were lined with “crowds of lovely, naked women 
and beautiful Abyssinian girls” for 150 miles. And he told of 
the expedition of Dr. Nachtigal to the Mohammedan country 
of Wandai in northeastern Africa, in which the king was 
worshipped as a divinity, had a harem of 500 wives, and had 
all his sons except his heir blinded with hot irons for the pro- 
tection of his women.”? 

Evidence of the excitement created by the discoveries in 


“ The World (New York), Feb. 28, 1876. 
*8 Ibid., Feb. 27, 1876. American Geographical Society Bulletin (Feb. 27, 
1876). 
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Africa in the United States and Europe is to be found in the 
humanitarian movement which gained momentum in the 
1870's. King Leopold II of Belgium took the lead in this move- 
ment, and it was the irony of fate that he later had to bear the 
blame for conditions in the Congo Free State for which com- 
mercial interests were responsible. The King invited repre- 
sentatives from the principal countries of the world to an 
international conference in Brussels in September, 1876 to 
discuss the subject and arrive at a modus vivendt. The result 
was the formation of an International African Association 
dedicated to the promotion of African exploration and col- 
onization and the suppression of the slave trade. Possibly be- 
cause the United States sent no representative to this Congress, 
King Leopold wrote the President of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, asking the Judge if he would form a national 
committee for the United States, as was being done in the 
other countries. In his reply, Judge Daly stated: “I accept with 
great pleasure the position your Majesty has assigned me as 
a member of the National Committee, and as soon as my 
health will allow, I shall take measures for the formation of 
a National Committee in this country. . . . It was a happy 
thought of your Majesty to institute this conference, for in 
no other way would it have been possible to obtain such una- 
nimity of opinion .... for extending civilization into the heart 
of Africa and for the suppression of the slave trade. . . . I be- 
lieve the true course in the prosecution of so great a design is 
to begin moderately and see that the first measures are carried 
out and found effective before a further step is taken 
further appears to me that an organization composed of repre- 
sentatives from the principal countries of the world, assemb- 
ling annually, must, if maintained for any length of time, be 
productive of very important results.” 

Much of the Judge’s time during the next few months was 


* Daly to Leopold II, Nov. 18, 1876, Letters and Papers of C. P. Daly (in 
the New York Public Library). 
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devoted to organizing this committee. From lists of names sug- 
gested by Clinton F. Fiske and Rev. Dr. G. D. Pike, Secretary 
to the American Missionary Association, Daly sent out invita- 
tions calculated to give the committee a truly national char- 
acter.24 A number of those invited met on May 8th at the 
American Geographical Society rooms and voted to organize 
the American Auxiliary Society as a unit of the International 
African Association. Since Judge Daly felt that with his judi- 
cial duties and the Society presidency he could not possibly 
give the new organization the attention necessary for doing 
a good job, he declined its presidency and John H. Latrobe 
of Baltimore was elected to that post.*® Judge Daly continued 
to be active in the society, however. 

A plan for exploring and civilizing Central Africa was 
agreed upon at the conference, beginning with an interna- 
tional expedition to establish outposts for future colonies.*® 
The International African Association sent out at least two 
expeditions in its early years. The first, in 1877, was under 
the direction of Ernest Chambier and penetrated to Lake 
Tanganyika, where the first station was established. A second 
expedition was sent out in 1879 to establish a station at Ny- 
angwe on the Lualaba River. To cope with the almost insur- 
mountable problem of transportation, an experiment was 
made with elephants imported from India and another was 
made to train wild African elephants. Donkeys, too, were 
pressed into service. Henry S. Sanford of Florida, the United 
States Minister to Belgium and one of the men selected by 
Judge Daly asa delegate to the Brussels Conference, purchased 
from Arabs at Aden a large number of donkeys, paid for by 
the King of Belgium.?? 


“Dr. J. B. Lindsley to Daly, May 2, 1877; C. B. Fiske to Daly, April 7, 1877; 
G. D. Pike to Daly, April 12, 1877. American Geographical Society Archives 
[hereafter cited as AGS Archives]. 

* H. S. Sanford to Daly, Aug. 15, 1877, AGS Archives. 

* Same to same, June 22, July 3, July 12, Aug. 4, Aug. 15, 1877. Ibid. 

*7 Same to same, April 25, Dec. 16, 1879, Dec. 3, 1884. bid. 
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The greatest activity of the American Auxiliary Society 
seems to have come in 1884, through the efforts of a few mem- 
bers who brought pressure to bear upon the American gov- 
ernment. This pressure had little to do with the suppression 
of the slave trade but much to do with the promotion of other 
forms of trade. Sanford, a member of the executive committee 
of the IAA, and Judge Daly were especially active in the pres- 
sure campaign.”® After a brief visit to the United States, San- 
ford returned to Belgium and observed that all of Europe was 
astir with expeditions to Central Africa. He expressed the wish 
that American merchants and philanthropists would share in 
the rich mine which was opening up there and reported “‘confi- 
dentially” that the Association for studying the resources of 
the Upper Congo was actively at work. Even as Sanford wrote 
this, Stanley was in Zanzibar gathering a corps of porters.”® 

The Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo was appointed from 
and by the IAA to study the resources of Central Africa. A 
little later it merged into the International Association of the 
Congo. This latter organization came into being at the Brus- 
sels Congress in 1878 after the expeditions of Cameron and 
Stanley had awakened the commercial interests to the realiza- 
tion of the bonanza in Central Africa. Judge Daly referred to 
it as the “Congo Committee or Association” active in estab- 
lishing “regular communications between the upper and 
lower parts of the Congo.’’*® 

By the end of 1883, Sanford was an ex-minister in Wash- 
ington and he wrote the Judge to say that the time had come 
to bring pressure upon the United States government “in 
favor of American interests, present and prospective.” He 


* Mrs. Daly, “A Union Democrat’s Diary,” Mar. 4, 1879. 

*® Sanford to Daly, April 25, 1879, AGS Archives. 

” Annual Address, New York Herald, April 1, 1884. The IAC probably 
began as a committee of the IAA. Eventually it became a case of the “tail wag- 
ging the dog,” for it was this organization rather than the IAA which ultimately 
received international recognition, The IAC took leadership in the IAA, used 
that organization’s name as window-dressing, and pretended no objectives 
other than those of a purely commercial nature. 
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expressed the hope that the Judge’s letter to Mr. Freling- 
huysen (Secretary of State at that time) had been dispatched 
— ‘‘the first act in the program, and don’t mention my name 
for a while.”*' By the end of 1883, Portugal, then a satellite 
of England, had laid claim to the territory around the mouth 
of the Congo based upon the discovery of the river by a Por- 
tuguese navigator four hundred years earlier. The English 
ministry had written a treaty with Portugal which American 
commercial interests, including Sanford, thought favorable 
to themselves.** Parliament had not ratified the treaty because 
of the opposition of missionaries and of anti-slavery societies 
which had come into existence as a result of Livingstone’s 
reports, though the treaty remained pending.** Although Brit- 
ain and the United States did not “officially” participate in 
the “great African hunt,” many individual citizens from each 
of these nations took an active part in the movement for trad- 
ing purposes. Ultimately these two nations did enter the 
picture officially, but not until various other nations had estab- 
lished colonies of their own in Africa. 

In the early part of 1884 the Congo question came to a 
head. Judge Daly was invited to speak before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on this subject on the evening of 
January 11th.** In introducing him, A. A. Low, president of 
that organization, said that the King of Belgium had expended 
$300,000 in the work of the International African Association, 
“of which the King is President with a distinguished Amer- 
ican manager,” for “the development of the rich country of 
*! Sanford to Daly, Dec. 3, 1883, AGS Archives. 

® The Dutch Chamber of Commerce also protested against the treaty. The 
Paris Petit Journal recorded that numerous protests had been made from parts 
of Portugal, Holland and the United States, and that the French government 


had instructed its ambassador in London to make representation on the subject 
to the English foreign secretary. Cable from London to the New York Herald, 
April 1, 1884. 

® Sanford to Daly, Feb. 9, 1884, AGS Archives. 

Same to same, Jan. 30, Feb. 8, 9, 14, 19, Mar. 4, 1884; Secretary Wilson, 
New York Chamber of Commerce, to Daly, Feb. 20, 1884; John H. Latrobe to 
Daly, Feb. 20, 1884. AGS Archives. 
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the Congo and the preservation of its neutrality.””’ Mr. Low 
thought the time had come when the United States should 
lend some assistance, and he accordingly offered resolutions 
to that effect. In the resolutions that were adopted, the mem- 
bers of the Chamber asked the United States government to 
deny the right of Portugal to interfere with the free navigation 
of the Congo; to recognize the flag of the IAA “which floats 
over 22 settlements in territory ceded to it by African chiefs 
.... for the protection of life and property, the extinction of 
the slave trade, and the facilitation of commercial inter- 
course’; and to send to the Congo an accredited representa- 
tive who would secure American commercial intercourse 
along the river and through the various settlements erected 
by the Association.*® 

With the aid of maps, Judge Daly examined the features 
of African geography. He described the rivers with their 
cataracts and the coast line with its extraordinarily few bays 
and harbors, and mentioned the fact that the east and west 
coasts were more malarious than any other part of the world. 
On the north the Judge showed commerce shut off by the great 
desert of the Sudan; on the south it was cut off by the settle- 
ments of the Dutch. The entire central portion of Africa, 
therefore, was unknown until twenty-five years earlier. The 
central portion, Daly pointed out, was ideal for cultivating 
cotton, coffee, pepper, nutmeg and many other spices, and, 
what is still more important, for raising the plant that yields 
India rubber. Beyond this, the country was rich in mineral 
wealth, Daly stated. Transportation into this area had been 
made easy by the discovery of the chain of waterways which 
penetrated the interior, according to the Judge. Just about 
the time the King of Belgium established the IAA, Stanley 
made his great discovery that the river Lualaba was the Upper 
Congo, thus making it possible to reach the interior by a large 
navigable stream from the sea coast. 


*® New York Herald, Jan. 11, 1884. 
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Alluding to the International African Association, Daly 
said its object was to maintain the neutrality of the great valley 
of the Congo. Portugal had set up a claim to the territory at 
the river’s mouth because 400 years earlier a Portuguese ship 
entered the Congo and stakes were placed as markers along 
the shore. The country had never been previously settled, 
however, and the Judge insisted that such a claim would not 
for a moment be allowed in the nineteenth century. The 
Association had already established twenty-two stations, their 
importance being that they secured the free navigation of the 
river to the traders of all nations on equal terms. In conclusion, 
the Judge referred to the efforts of the English ministry to 
secure the trade of the Congo valley. There is also evidence 
that the Judge wrote the resolutions which Mr. Low offered 
and which the Chamber adopted.** 

The history of all that had occurred in the development 
of Africa up to 1884 was reviewed by Judge Daly on March 
31st in an address before the American Geographical Society 
at Chickering Hall entitled “Recent Developments in Cen- 
tral Africa and the Valley of the Congo.” Daly began by trac- 
ing the history of Africa during the nineteenth century in 
general terms, and followed this up with a review of the ex- 
plorations of Barth, Rolphs, Nachtigal and Schweinfurth, as 
well as the explorations of Livingstone over thirty years from 
Cape Colony to the equator and from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic. From this point on, the Judge devoted his lecture 
to the Congo region, and he described the climate and natural 
resources of the “Heart of Africa.” 

Defining Central Africa as the part of the interior “‘extend- 
ing from the Sahara on the north to the Kalahara desert on 
the south, and lying between the 10th and 4oth parallels 
(meridians) of east longitude,’ Daly estimated that area to 
embrace six million square miles. The fact that this section 


* Ibid. The New York Times approved the speech in a strong editorial, 
Jan. 11, 1884. 
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was harassed by slave traders attracted the attention of the 
King of the Belgians in 1876, and the Brussels Conference of 
the International African Association was called to see what 
could be done about ending this shameful traffic in human 
flesh. After studying the situation, Daly stated, the IAA de- 
cided that the best way of bringing the interior of Africa into 
communication with the civilized world was through a ‘“‘sys- 
tematic and scientific exploration of it, especially across the 
heart of the Continent.” 37 

After Stanley discovered the extent of the great artery of 
Central Africa, the Congo, the speaker continued, another 
organization was formed in Brussels in 1878 called the Congo 
Committee or Association. The purpose of the latter organiza- 
tion was to utilize this discovery by establishing commerce 
between the upper and lower Congo and connecting it with 
the line of stations to be established. During the previous five 
years, the entire operation outlined for itself by the committee 
was carried out under the direction of Mr. Stanley, who con- 
cluded seventy-nine treaties for “right of way” with native 
chiefs. Concerning the “‘preposterous claim of Portugal,” Daly 
said, the Portuguese seemed to think that putting up their 
stone markers at the mouth of the Congo four hundred years 
earlier entitled them to this vast region — a ridiculous position 
to take in a modern era. 

“It has been suggested by European writers,” the Judge 
went on, “that an international protectorate should be estab- 
lished at the mouth of the Congo, but I see no occasion 
to resort to the entangling diplomatic contrivance.” Daly 
thought that the proper course was to recognize the two inter- 
national African Associations as in possession of the country 
and let them exercise the powers of a de facto government 
under a common flag. In conclusion, Daly stated: ““There is 
a future in Central Africa. There is a civilization now spread- 
ing there which is moving north . .. and which will ultimately 


* Sanford to Daly, Feb. 8, 14, Mar. 4, 5, April 30, 1884, AGS Archives. 
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become connected and enlarged by the communications now 
being established across the whole continent along the river 
Congo, and we may, I think, feel assured that all efforts to 
encourage that movement will be made in the right direction.** 

Speech-making on this question was an important public 
relations device to stir up American interest in the problem 
and to bring indirect pressure to bear upon government offi- 
cials, and the biography of Judge Daly contains ample evi- 
dence that Washington officials were “tuned in” when Daly 
expressed an obiter dictum on international affairs to an im- 
portant gathering of New York City intellectuals and influen- 
tial persons.*® But even beyond that, Daly and his scientific 
and geographical colleagues, spurred on by commercial and 
diplomatic supporters, petitioned official Washington directly 
and even did a bit of lobbying to interest the American gov- 
ernment in the question. The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations took the entire matter under consideration and 
issued a report which pointed out, in opposition to the claims 
of Portugal, to the British-Portuguese treaty, and to the move- 
ment for an internation! protectorate, that the International 
African Association already had a de facto standing and was 
entitled to the recognition of the United States and other 
nations.“ 

The case for the recognition of the International African 
Association as the governing authority on the Congo was 
helped by the timely publication of dispatches from that sec- 
tion of Africa to the King of Belgium reporting Europeans 
attacked by natives at Nokki on the lower Congo and the help 
sent to them by the Association. One European was killed and 
several others were wounded, and the agent of the IAA at Vivi 
later related to the King that he had offered mediation but 
that the Europeans involved had refused this help. The agent 

*® New York Herald, April 1, 1884. 

*® Harold E. Hammond, A Commoner’s Judge, The Life and Times of 


Charles P. Daly (The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1954). 
“ New York Herald, April 1, 1884. 
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therefore refused to join these Europeans in “an act of ven- 
geance against the natives.* On April 22, 1884, the United 
States, “having decided that the cessions by native chiefs were 
lawful,” recognized the International Association of the Congo 
as a sovereign, independent state under the title of Congo 
Free State.* At the end of the year, the International Confer- 
ence on African Affairs met at Berlin and by treaty established 
the status of the Congo Free State under the personal sover- 
eignty of Leopold II. 

The anti-slavery elements in and out of the International 
African Association must have felt themselves sold out and 
Livingstone must have turned uneasily in his Westminster 
Abbey grave when, around the turn of the century, came the 
exposé of conditions in the Congo Free State. Even a Belgian 
whitewashing committee could not suppress unsavory details 
of conditions in the concessionary industries (conditions 
which missionaries had long reported) of starvation wages, a 
crushing system of forced labor, revolting atrocities perpe- 
trated by native police employed by the industries, and natives 
compelled to pay taxes in rubber instead of silver because of 
an unfavorable rate of exchange. 

In 1892, Judge Daly prepared another important address 
on Africa, which was sent to scientific societies all over the 
world. Several years had passed since the Congo Free State had 
come into existence, and interest in that experiment and in 
Africa in general was keen. The civilized world was disturbed 
by persistent stories of the atrocities and machinations of Arab 
slave-dealers in the upper Congo section. Arrangements were 
accordingly made for a discussion of this problem before an 
international audience in 1893 at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago. Many international organizations chose 
to meet that year at the Exposition, and the International 
Geographical Congress was among these.*? 


“ Washington Dispatch, April 2, 1884. New York Herald, April 3, 1884. 
“ Ibid., April 22, 1884. 
* Minutes of the Council, Mar. 5, May 7, 1892, American Geographical 
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That Judge Daly was recognized as one of America’s 
greatest authorities on African explorations is evidenced by 
the invitation which came to him in 1892 to deliver the major 
address on Africa the following August before the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
The writer expressed the hope that the government would 
publish a memorial volume of the literature of the Congress 
for distribution to all learned societies of the world as “a 
unique and invaluable encyclopedia of Africa.‘* Perhaps for 
the purpose of getting a first-hand account of the Congo Free 
State and its recent troubles for his address, Judge Daly invited 
E. E. Clave, an African traveller, to speak before the American 
Geographical Society that year. 

In his reply accepting the invitation, Clave observed that 
the Congo Free State would lose all prestige if it did not re- 
conquer the territory of the Lomami and the Congo territory 
above the Falls, “from which districts civilization’s foothold 
has been entirely removed and every white man murdered.” 
He thought it a good opportunity to suppress slavery and that 
this could be accomplished if “the Congo Free State, France, 
Portugal, England and Germany would prevent the Arabs 
from receiving supplies of food, arms and ammunition.” * 
Judge Daly was genuinely concerned about conditions in the 
Congo Free State and asked Clave to keep him informed of 
events there during the following year. Clave agreed to do this, 
and his reports contributed substantial evidence to Daly's 
important address in 1893 at the Chicago Exposition.*® 

Another important address in 1892 which helped Daly in 
his preparations for the Chicago speech was that of Mrs. 
French-Sheldon, an English woman who had spoken before 
geographical and anthropological societies in Europe on the 


Society. American Geographical Society Bulletin, Mar. 4, May 20, 1893. 
“F. P. Noble to Daly, Oct. 8, 1892, AGS Archives. 
“ FE. E. Clave to Daly, Oct. 4, 1892, AGS Archives. 
“ Ibid., Aug. 29, 1893. 
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subject of her expedition to East Africa. The Judge presided 
over this Chickering Hall meeting and received a totally differ- 
ent concept of the natives of Africa from that which had been 
presented to him by most others during the previous decade, 
a concept which was more in keeping with the experiences 
of David Livingstone and Paul Du Chaillu. Mrs. French- 
Sheldon had not gone to Africa as a stunt, but in the interests 
of her philanthropic work there in which she had already ex- 
pended a small fortune. She prefaced her lecture with a 
description of the difficulties she had experienced in getting 
into Africa. Her British friends were aghast at the idea of a 
woman entering Africa alone and managing her own affairs. 

The British East African Company, convinced that Mrs. 
French-Sheldon would shortly be in trouble and not relishing 
an expedition into the jungle in search of her, not only refused 
to assist her but threw obstacles in her way. She had to turn 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar for help in obtaining porters, and 
with 138 of them she made her expedition. Everywhere she 
was kindly received by the natives, often spending several 
days at a time in their huts. Her idea of civilizing Africans 
was entirely different from that employed by the whites at 
that time, in America as well as in Africa. She favored provid- 
ing natives with the tools and equipment which they were so 
eager to learn about and utilize, and she believed in allowing 
the natives to develop their own civilization rather than “force 
the bitter pill . . . down unwilling throats.”*? Mrs. French- 
Sheldon’s talk was warmly received by Judge Daly and most 
of his cohorts in New York, and Daly spread her gospel to an 
international audience the following year. 

Mrs. French-Sheldon expressed the sentiments of an en- 
lightened public opinion in the Anglo-American world at the 
close of the nineteenth century. Although these views were not 
popularly accepted in that day, her opinions were a forecast 
of things to follow in the first half of the twentieth century, 


“ New York Tribune, Mar. 22, 1892. 
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and this interpretation of colonial government has since be- 
come the goal of all believers in national self-determination. 
They were embodied in Wilson’s Fourteen Points and more 
recently have found expression in Truman’s Point Four Pro- 
gram of economic assistance to the so-called “backward 
nations” of the world. In bringing such people as Mrs. French- 
Sheldon before the Society, the American Geographical So- 
ciety made a unique contribution to American public opinion 
by providing a sounding board for diversified theories on the 
best methods of developing the African continent. In the battle 
between the advocates of imperialism and the advocates of 
international aid, the Society more than justified its existence 
by serving as a public forum and by encouraging the further 
study of the neglected continents of the world. 





A Sidelight on Colonial Newspapers 


MH 


Joun Durry* 


HE bulky newspaper of today with its pictures, banner 
headlines, and varied appeal is a far cry from the slim 
journals of colonial days. The evolution of journalism 

and the technical and mechanical improvements in printing 
are part of the explanation for these changes, but the changes 
in public opinion which reflect themselves in the newspapers 
are of comparable importance. Among the many develop- 
ments of the past hundred and fifty years that have completely 
transformed the social and economic structure of society have 
been the revolutionary advances in medicine and public 
health. The growing complexity of society has forced man to 
recognize, somewhat belatedly, that his own welfare is inex- 
tricably intwined with that of his fellowmen. As pioneers in 
medicine steadily widened the horizons of knowledge and 
demonstrated both the specific causes and predisposing factors 
leading to the outbreak of explosive epidemic infections, it 
soon became obvious that only collective action could combat 
these threats to mankind. In the long and successful battle 
against the major contagious diseases, newspapers have played 
an important role in educating the public. Even in a city of 
several hundred thousand the outbreak of a few cases of polio 
or smallpox is today front page news, while editorials and 
feature stories urging preventive measures back up the main 
story. The reaction of the modern newspaper to infectious 
diseases not only reflects credit upon the editors, but also 
mirrors the health consciousness of the average citizen. 

In sharp contrast to this position is the attitude of the 


* On leave of absence from Louisiana State University working on a med- 
ical history of Louisiana; a member of Pi Chapter. 
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colonial newspaper editors towards the terrible outbreaks of 
contagious diseases which periodically devastated the major 
cities. It is difficult for an individual brought up in this age 
of scientific medicine to conceive of the horrors of these un- 
controlled plagues. Actually it is doubtful if any epidemic in 
Western Europe or North America during the twentieth cen- 
tury can even begin to compare in terms of case and fatality 
rates with those of the eighteenth century. On occasions dis- 
eases such as smallpox and yellow fever struck down half or 
more of the entire population of colonial towns. For example, 
a Boston smallpox outbreak in 1721 brought sickness to about 
6,000 of the town’s estimated 12,000 residents and claimed 
almost goo of them as its victims. When the infection returned 
again in 1790 it struck another 25, to 30 per cent of the towns- 
people, with a resultant death toll of approximately 500 per- 
sons. Twenty years later more than a third of the city’s 15,000 
population fell sick with the same disease; within seven 
months the death toll of 569 was reached." 

To the contemporary observer, all too familiar with terror 
and personal suffering, such tragic events were doubly alarm- 
ing. Smallpox was a loathsome disease, which brought high 
fever and intense pain to its victims, often turning their faces 
into a solid mass of suppurating eruptions, and not infre- 
quently leaving them scarred for life. 






























































In view of the seriousness of such epidemics, it is not sur- 
f prising that the colonial press should have been extremely 
) conservative in the news coverage of a major outbreak. Cau- 
1 tion in reporting the presence of the infection was due, of 
n course, to the desire to prevent popular panic in the commu- 
s nity if the true facts were known. Typical of the attitude 
O assumed by local newspapers was the reaction of the press to 

the Boston smallpox epidemic of 1752. This outbreak, while 
e not the most severe in Boston’s history, killed almost four per 








1 John Duffy, Epidemics in Colonial America (Baton Rouge, La., 1953), 
PP- 50-54, 57-60. 
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cent of the townspeople within the space of a few months. It 
began late in the year 1751, when a ship from London brought 
smallpox into the town of Chelsea, Massachusetts. Here, in a 
desultory fashion, it struck down a few victims. By January, 
1752, however, the infection had spread to adjacent Boston 
where it was to course through the entire town during the en- 
suing months. Since the mere rumor of smallpox was often 
enough to precipitate a mass exodus of the “better’’ citizens, 
it behooved the newspapers to move cautiously. The first dis- 
creet mention of smallpox appeared on January 13 when the 
Boston Post Boy published a reassuring report issued by the 
town clerk under orders from the selectmen: 


It having been reported for some Days past, That several Per- 
sons in this Town have the Small-Pox, and that One or more had 
died of it: 

THESE are to inform the Publick, That on Monday last one 
Person was taken ill with that Distemper, and immediately 
remov'd to the Pest-House at the Westerly Part of the Town, who 
had had it so favorably that he is almost recover’d, and is the only 


Person that has been remov’d for it: Nor has any dyed of it, or 
had it, but the Person above-mentioned: And the Select-Men hav- 
ing made diligent Search throughout the whole Town, do not find 
any one Person that has the Small-Pox or the least symptoms of it.” 
The following week the selectmen conceded that one more 
case had developed in this same family but specifically denied 
that the infection had spread elsewhere, adding rather sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘. . .. and all Reports to the contrary are entirely 
groundless.” * In the next issue of the paper, January 27, the 
selectmen, motivated by what could only have been desperate 
hope, reported that the town was clear of the disease.* By this 
time, however, the infection was evidently spreading rapidly, 
for on February 10 they took special pains to deny the rumor 
that the smallpox had spread to ‘‘a great Number of Families 
* Boston Post Boy, no. 890, Jan. 13, 1752. 


* [bid., no. 891, Jan. 20, 1752. 
* Ibid., no. 892, Jan. 27, 1752. 
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in this Town.” The people were given the story, “on the 
Truth of which they may depend,” that only three families 
were affected and that ‘‘all contrary Reports are absolutely 
false.” ‘The selectmen declared these false rumors to have been 
“industriously propagated by ill-minded Persons, with a De- 
sign to prejudice the Town, in discouraging the Country- 
People from bringing in Provisions and other Necessaries of 
Life, and engrossing ’em in order to make great Gains to them- 
selves, in getting an exhorbitant Price for ’em.’’5 

During the following week the Post Boy carried an official 
notice from the town council of Newport, Rhode Island, warn- 
ing all residents of Boston that they must undergo a five-day 
quarantine before entering the borders of Rhode Island; prac- 
tical as it was, this notice, nevertheless, must have caused some 
skepticism over the Boston selectmen’s repeated assertion that 
smallpox was restricted to the same three families. The paper 
also published the text of the provincial law requiring the 
head of the household to report immediately to the selectmen 
of his town under penalty of £50 any new cases of smallpox 
in his family.® Certainly such news items as these were not 
likely to increase the confidence of the out-of-town readers in 
the assertions of the selectmen. 

Despite the overwhelming evidence that the contagion was 
rapidly spreading through the town, the municipal officers 
for the next three weeks continued to insist that the disease 
was restricted to but three families. By March 23 the ravages 
of the infection were so obvious that the selectmen gave up 
their game but hopeless struggle. Finally reconciled to the 
inevitable, they reported that the sickness had “broke out” in 
several more families, and ‘‘so many others have the Symptoms 
of it, that .. . no Method can be taken to prevent the spread- 
ing of that Distemper.”’* By this time the epidemic was at its 
height and all normal activities had ground to a halt. 


5 Tbid., no. 894, Feb. 10, 1752. 
* Ibid., no. 895, Feb. 17, 1752. 
7 [bid., no. goo, Mar. 23, 1752. 
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Once a colonial epidemic had assumed such proportions 
that its seriousness could no longer be concealed, the local 
editors apparently considered that it was no longer news- 
worthy and promptly dropped it from their columns. More 
than likely the ravages of the infection were so self-evident 
that the newspapers saw little point in adding to the fear and 
despair by reporting the successive tragic events. In the case 
of the Boston Post Boy the time of crisis came at the end of 
March when the editor, following the lead of the selectmen in 
recognizing the futility of minimizing the severity of the out- 
break, dismissed the epidemic from his pages. Occasional quar- 
antine notices from Providence and a statement to the effect 
that the Court of Probate for Suffolk County had moved to 
Dorchester because of smallpox are all that can be found in 
the paper for the next three or four months.’ However, an 
advertisement for a pamphlet urging inoculation did run for 
two successive weeks in April.® In June an outraged citizen 
offered a reward of £500 for the discovery and conviction of 
the scoundrel who “from a corrupt and wicked Design of 
spreading the Small Pox” had put a couple of envelopes con- 
taining smallpox scabs into his house.!° 

Although the editors of the Post Boy remained silent, other 
observers felt no such inhibitions. Early in April a local min- 
ister wrote that the epidemic had ‘‘occasioned almost a total 
Stagnation of trade So that half the houses and shops in town 
are shut up and the people retir’d to the country.”’! Another 
reporter declared: 

All business is laid aside in the town. The streets desolate, 
many of the shops shut up, and the people universally spend their 
time to attend to the sick.!? 

* Ibid., no. go, Mar. go, 1752; no. go2, April 6, 1752; no. go3, April 13, 1752. 

* Ibid., no. go4, April 20, 1752; no. go5, April 27, 1752. 

 [bid., no. g10, June 1, 1752. 

“ Roger Price to Secretary, Boston, April 3, 1752, in Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts Manuscripts, B 20, microfilm page 46. 


4 William Willis, ed., Journals of the Rev. Thomas Smith and the Rev. 
Samuel Deane (Portland, 1849), p. 148. 
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By July 6 the worst of the epidemic was over and the Post 
Boy broke its long silence to announce that the “Small-Pox 
which for several Months past, has been in this Town, is in 
general pass’d thro’ it... .’ Somewhat optimistically the 
selectmen likewise noted that “there are not more than One 
Hundred and Ten Persons now Sick with it, (most of whom 
are upon the Recovery) and but a small Number of others who 
are liable to have that Distemper.” “Country people and 
others” were informed that they ‘may in a very short Time 
come into Town with great Safety.” 

In the following weeks the number of cases dropped 
sharply. On August 17 the Post Boy was able to announce that 
there was ‘“‘not any Person in this Town that has the Small- 
Pox, or the Symptoms of it.” Nevertheless, a Bostonian who 
had returned with the infection after crossing the Charles 
River to Charleston for smallpox inoculation had been sent 
to the pesthouse on Rainsford Island.1* The selectmen un- 
covered one more case in September, whereupon a red flag 
was hung out of the house and a guard placed around it." 
Since by this time the disease had run its course, there was 
scarcely anybody left in Boston who was still susceptible. 
Hence the Post Boy was able to declare with finality on Octo- 
ber 2 that the epidemic was over."® 

During the period of the epidemic the Boston Weekly 
News-Letter followed a policy similar to that of the Post Boy. 
The only news items were those published by order of the 
selectmen, whose major concern, as already indicated, was to 
play down the seriousness of the epidemic in order to allay 
the fears of those whose trade was essential to the welfare of 
the city.!7 
The policy of the newspapers during this outbreak fol- 















































































# Boston Post Boy, no. 915, July 6, 1752. 
* Tbid., no. g21, Aug. 7, 1752. 
* Ibid., no. 925, Sept. 25, 1752. 


6 Tbid., no. 926, Oct. 2, 1752. 
* Boston Weekly News-Letter, nos. 2584-2624, Jan. 2-Oct. 19, 1752. 
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lowed a well-established tradition. First a complete denial of 
the “false rumours’; second, the admission of a few cases, all 
of which were usually “upon way of recovery”; third, the dis- 
creet silence maintained during the main attack; and finally, 
a summary of the number of cases and fatalities with the 
assertion—usually slightly premature—that the town had again 
become healthy. 

Evidence that the pattern was already set long before the 
1752 Outbreak can be found by glancing through the Boston 
papers during the course of a comparable smallpox epidemic 
that struck the town some twenty years earlier. On this occa- 
sion the disease broke out in Boston late in 1729, probably 
during October, for it was at the end of this month that the 
ministers announced a day of fasting and prayer because of 
the danger from smallpox. The first newspaper mention of 
smallpox appeared on November 3, when the New England 
Weekly Journal denied the presence of smallpox cases in 
town.'* Three weeks later the selectmen admitted that three 
cases were confined to the hospital, all of whom, of course, 
were “upon Recovery.” ?® A similar attitude was adopted in 
subsequent issues until the beginning of January, by which 
time the sickness had assumed such serious proportions that it 
could no longer be ignored. 

On January 12 both the Weekly Journal and the Boston 
Gazette took cognizance of the ‘‘several Reports” of smallpox 
made “‘by some Ill-minded Persons.” A statement signed by 
seven selectmen declared that the infection was present in 
only three houses and that in the house which had been set 
apart for quarantining the sick, all of the inhabitants were 
‘well Recovered, besides what Dyed there some time since.’’*° 
It was all to no avail, for the epidemic increased in virulence 
and soon ceased to be news. The usual notices of the removal 


18 New England Weekly Journal, no. 137, Nov. 3, 1729. 
9 Ibid., no. 140, Nov. 24, 1729. 
*° Tbid., no. 147, Jan. 12, 1730; Boston Gazette, no. 529, Jan. 5-12, 1730. 
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of the various courts from Boston because of smallpox and 
the steady rise in the number of burials (published weekly) 
are the only indications of the intensifying of the outbreak for 
the next few months. In May the Weekly Journal announced 
that Cambridge was now clear of the infection and that Har- 
vard students were officially called back to the college.*! This 
optimistic news about Cambridge was not true of Boston 
where the disease continued its ravages unabated for the next 
three months. On this subject the Boston newspapers re- 
mained discreetly silent except for a single news item. Early 
in June the Weekly Journal and the Weekly News-Letter both 
reported as a “‘Melancholy Instance” the case of a father and 
six children all of whom sickened and died with smallpox 
within a few days." Aside from this one story, the only indica- 
tions of the full scope of the epidemic to be found in the news- 
papers are the weekly bills of mortality which show better 
than forty deaths per week throughout June and July. It was 
not until October 12 that the Weekly Journal broke its long 
silence to announce that Boston was finally free of the infec- 
tion and that all those who had fled to the country were now 
returning.** In the subsequent issues a few odd cases were 
mentioned but only after all danger was over. Boston was to 
have a respite for over twenty years before the next major 
smallpox outbreak. 

If further evidence of the standard pattern for reporting 
epidemics is needed it can be deduced from the May 22, 1721, 
edition of the Boston News-Letter, which announced that the 
fear of smallpox in Boston had occasioned a house-to-house 
inspection by the local officials. Needless to say, only one case 
was discovered, and this individual was reported to be well on 
his way to recovery.** Within the next few months over half 


™ New England Weekly Journal, no. 164, May 11, 1730. 

™ Ibid., no. 167, June 1, 1730; The Weekly News-Letter, no. 179, May 28- 
June 4, 1730. 

*% New England Weekly Journal, no. 184, Oct. 12, 1730. 

* Boston News-Letter, no. 898, May 15-22, 1721. 
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the population fell sick and almost goo persons died with the 
disease. 

The reason for minimizing epidemics is fairly obvious. 
Most epidemic diseases aroused justifiable terror in the hearts 
of the colonials. They saw their relatives and friends on every 
side by some mysterious process struck down with horrible 
sicknesses, heard the constant and ominous tolling of the 
church bells, saw the normal activities of the town gradually 
come to a halt, and wondered where the ‘‘avenging sword of 
the Lord” would strike next. Since the contagious nature of 
the diseases was recognized, thousands, especially among the 
middle and upper classes, resorted to flight, but for economic 
reasons this escape was not feasible for most of the towns- 
people. However, as news of an outbreak spread throughout 
the countryside, too often a town found itself completely iso- 
lated; neighboring towns and colonies frequently posted 
armed guards to prevent all travel between their region and 
the infected area. Consequently the townspeople found them- 
selves running short of food, fuel, and all sorts of supplies. 
For example, during the smallpox outbreak in September, 
1721, the selectmen of Boston were compelled to provide boats 
for bringing firewood to town, since the regular vessels refused 
to enter the city. Hence it was of paramount importance that 
the neighboring towns and countryside be assured that all was 
well within the town. 

Repeatedly the charge is made in colonial newspapers that 
scheming individuals deliberately spread rumors of major in- 
fectious diseases in order to capitalize upon the resultant dis- 
ruption of normal trade. Whether these charges were true, or 
whether they offered a convenient means of explaining away 
the presence of the infection is difficult to say. It scarcely seems 
possible that in a town of five or ten thousand where all of the 
merchants and tradesmen must have been well-known, such 


* Boston Gazette, no. 96, Sept. 18-25, 1721. 
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practices could have been tolerated. Yet human cupidity being 
what it is, one cannot rule out the possibility. 

While the nineteenth century saw considerable improve- 
ment in health and sanitation, the same factors which influ- 
enced colonial newspaper treatment of epidemics were still 
operative. It was not until the end of the century that many 
of the specific disease germs and viruses were identified, and 
it was not until the twentieth century that medical men were 
able to explain the spread of malaria and yellow fever. Epi- 
demic diseases with their heavy death tolls were still arousing 
justifiable fear and consternation in a population that had 
only little more understanding of infections than their fore- 
bears in the eighteenth century. Flight and quarantine were 
still the most effective means for avoiding the infection. Hence 
a major epidemic in any area soon reduced all social and eco- 
nomic activities to a minimum. In consequence nineteenth- 
century newspapers display the same reluctance to concede 
the presence of the disease and the same tendency to minimize 
or even ignore altogether the seriousness of the outbreak. 

The virtual elimination of all major contagious diseases 
in the Western nations during the past fifty years has relegated 
the scenes of death and desolation with which our ancestors 
were all too familiar to the relatively dim past. Smallpox and 
yellow fever, for example, carry no grim connotation to the 
average American, who in all likelihood has never seen a case 
of either. The American public may worry vagucly about a 
polio outbreak, but it is certainly not panic stricken or terror- 
ized. In fact so confident are the American people in their 
doctors and miracle drugs that today’s newspapers, unlike 
their predecessors, must impress upon their readers the omni- 
present threat from those diseases which still lurk in wait for 
their prey. 
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ROME BEYOND THE IMPERIAL FRONTIERS. By Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xii, 192. Illus- 
trations, maps, bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


This well-printed and rather expensive popular book contains the 
same material which may be secured in the Pelican series for only 314 
shillings. Its author, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, is well known for his earlier 
more scholarly works on the subcontinent area; as a radio, television, 
and popular lecturer; and as professor of Archaeology in the University 
of London and curator in the South Kensington Museum. 

As Director-General of Archaeology in India after World War II, 
Wheeler made a specialty of the socio-economic aspects of the Indus 
civilization. The earliest civilization is prehistoric, but much Greek and 
Roman material has been found in India, which only an archaeologist 
can interpret. Taxila (plate XXX) looks like a Macedonian city, quite 
like the Hippodamian plan of Olynthus, which the reviewer excavated. 
In India are only two capital cities, Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, whereas 
in small Sumer there are many great cities. Wheeler compares these two 
ancient civilizations — but there are distinct differences — and shows the 
unique character of the Indus civilization which was the more uniform, 
organized, and centralized. Wheeler’s date of 2500 B.c. is too low, allow- 
ing only 200 years for its development in the Akkadian period and down 
to 1500 B.c. There is no doubt of trade as indicated by ivory imports and 
by seals similar to those found at Ur. Indian materials reached Meso- 
potamia until about 1800 B.c., the time when the Indus civilization prob- 
ably began to decline (though Wheeler sets the date at 1500 B.c.). More 
scientific excavations and decipherment of the semi-pictographic script 
(396 signs listed; one inscription has seventeen) will some day fix the date 
more accurately. 

In the Roman period Wheeler gives definite data about the “Silk 
Route,” over which the trade in amber, pearls, pepper, and silk produced 
a cultural contact that influenced the history of art. He discusses in detail 
the European trade routes between the first and fourth centuries A.D. 
(especially in Free Germany), deals with the imports of gold, silver, 
bronze, and glass, and gives illustrations of the Hildesheim hoard. A good 
chapter is devoted to the Sahara with an account of Italian Tripolitania, 
Sabratha, Oea, and Lepcis Magna (not Leptis). In the chapter on East 
Africa much use is made of the anonymous Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, a merchant’s handbook which mentions the Roman’s taste for pep- 
per. It is regrettable that Wheeler did not use Wilfred H. Schoff, The Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea, or J. M. L. Baker, A History of Geographical 
Discovery and Exploration, in the preparation of this chapter. Wheeler 
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does say that “The filling of the Pepper Barns beside the Tiber, from 
India, was a primary function of Roman trade.” Further, he recalls (p. 
122), that Alaric, in 408 a.p., demanded 3,000 pounds of pepper from the 
Romans, and that a Spanish Indian carrack captured off the Azores in 
1592 had a cargo worth about $300,000. Though it is hard to realize, it 
seems that the Romans made as much on pepper as on pearls, ivory, silk, 
spikenard, malabathrum (cinnamon), diamonds, and tortoise shells. 

Chapter X discusses the monsoon as discovered by Hippalus who de- 
serves as much honor in Roman history as Columbus in modern history, 
for without this discovery the regular trade with India would have been 
impossible. Much Arretine and other Roman ware has been discovered 
in India, and the trifling excavations at Arikamedu provide a landmark 
in the study of Indo-Roman relations. Many coins and terracotta imita- 
tions have been excavated in central India (see plates XXVIII, XXIX). 
Interruption of trade was the cause of major wars in ancient times in the 
Far East. Chinese aggression was a primary agency but Roman aggres- 
sion a secondary one. Perhaps here is a lesson for modern times. 

There are many illustrations of the influence of Greek and Roman 
art: the Trojan Horse, the Apollo Belvedere, Poseidon, Harpocrates, 
Jupiter, and Mars, etc., but not the wonderful Kuvera, god of riches, 
which the reviewer saw in 1915 in the Lahore Museum. It is reminiscent 
of the Zeus of Phidias, one of the World’s Seven Wonders. 

Wheeler's small book is a welcome one, and it is an important one for 
the historian and the archaeologist interested in the Far East and its 
connections with Rome and the West. 


DAVID M. ROBINSON 
University of Mississippi 


MEDIEVAL TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD: IL- 
LUSTRATIVE DOCUMENTS TRANSLATED WITH INTRO- 
DUCTIONS AND NOTES. By Robert S. Lopez and Irving W. 
Raymond. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 458. 
Bibliography, index. $6.75.) 


This “first collection of documents dealing with all aspects of Mediter- 
ranean commerce in the Middle Ages to appear in translation in a 
modern language” will prove a great boon to the teachers of European 
medieval history, especially to those who have not specialized in the field. 
While there are accessible numerous translations of fundamental sources 
concerning other phases of medieval life, “commercial documents avail- 
able in translation are exceedingly few and scattered . . . . we cannot find 
a single collegantia contract in English translation, although this type of 
contract is a milestone comparable in importance to the Magna Carta or 
the Concordat of Worms” (p. 3). The present translations of 208 docu- 
ments or excerpts of documents, representing the results of intensive 
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research on medieval commercial history in the past thirty or forty years, 
fills a long-felt need. 

In Part I, “At the Origins of the Commercial Revolution,” the editors 
present excerpts from the scanty documentation which survives on com- 
merce in the Byzantine Empire, the Muslim East, and the Catholic West 
from the eighth to the tenth centuries. They admit that the “selections 
. .. obviously . . . do not present a well-balanced picture of the period” 
(p. 18), and this reviewer wonders whether the thirty pages here used 
might not have been more profitably devoted to materials of the later 
period. 

Parts II through V span the period from the beginning of the Com- 
mercial Revolution (tenth century) to the close of the fifteenth. By an 
intelligent choice of materials and by vivid and accurate translations the 
editors bring to life the various aspects of their subject: Markets, Mer- 
chants, Merchandise and Means of Exchange (Part Il) Commercial Con- 
tracts and Commercial Investments (Part III); The Route and the Thorns 
along it (sea and land transport, development of insurance contracts, 
commercial litigation and sharp business practices, business failures, 
international disputes over trade and legal restrictions on trade) (Part 
IV); Tools and Ideas (manuals, accounting methods, commercial cor- 
respondence, moral standards and practical advice) (Part V). About six- 
teen items have been taken directly from the archives of Genoa, Lucca, 
Milan, Venice, or the Public Record Office in London and have never 
before been printed. Each part, each chapter, each division of a chapter 
is preceded by an excellent introduction explaining the documents and 
giving the results of recent research. The translations are accompanied 
by many illuminating notes and glosses. A very useful six-page note on 
coinage, weights, and other technical terms is provided in the general 
introduction. There is an excellent bibliography. 

The specialist and the layman will appreciate the new light thrown 
on many a knotty problem. The graduate student will find this a handy 
reference for helping to prepare a “field,” and even the able college 
freshman — with guidance and commentary — could profitably use the 
volume. 


ELIZABETH CHAPIN FURBER 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


BARUCH SPINOZA AND WESTERN DEMOCRACY: AN INTER- 
PRETATION OF HIS PHILOSOPHICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT. By Joseph Dunner. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. Pp. 142. Index. $3.00.) 


Since Sir Frederick Pollack’s little book about two decades ago there 
have been few additions of a semi-popular type to the literature on 
Spinoza. Professor Dunner has performed a valuable service in reapprais- 
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ing Spinoza in the light of the present scene. Although his book is much 
too short for so fascinating a subject, the author manages to convey the 
inner meaning of Spinoza’s life and thought. 

The first portion of the book deals with Spinoza’s background and 
career. One gets a glimpse of seventeenth-century Holland and its Jewish 
community in which Spinoza grew up. One of the most interesting epi- 
sodes described in detail by Dunner concerns the offer of a professorship 
to Spinoza by the University of Heidelberg. However, since the offer 
implied limitations of teaching with respect to the “religion publicly 
established,” it was rejected. 

In the next two portions of the book the author takes up Spinoza’s 
metaphysics and his concept of God. Without breaking new ground in 
any way, Dunner gives a clear account of the immense contribution his 
subject made to the general development of modern philosophy and to 
the rise of a more liberal approach to religious thought. 

The last two chapters analyze Spinoza’s political thought and his 
legacy for the twentieth century. The author first compares Spinoza’s 
political ideas with those of Hobbes and Machiavelli and then shows to 
what extent he may aptly be called one of the forerunners of modern 
liberal thinking. In a world of growing conformity the message of Spinoza 
is particularly timely. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


L’HISTOIRE DU XIX* SIECLE. By R. Schnerb. [“Histoire générale des 
civilisations.””] (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1955. Pp. 627.) 


This brilliantly written work is a decidedly different sort of history. 
For the most part it is a series of essays on nineteenth-century develop- 
ments in science, art, literature, economic affairs, class relations, popula- 
tion movements, philosophy, and many other topics. But the traditional 
political-constitutional-international relations history is quite subordi- 
nated, not to say eliminated. This, then, is “new history” with a ven- 
geance, a pioneer synthesis that might well prove one of the turning 
points in modern historiography. 

In addition, this is an extraordinarily handsome job of bookmaking. 
The pages are large, of excellent paper with good type; they remind one 
of the fine pages in the Lavisse series. There are no less than thirty-two 
helpful diagrams and maps, some of which, like the maps on urban 
growth, are unusual as well as enlightening. There is a good year-by-year 
chronological summary of events. The index is large and quite satisfac- 
tory, and there is a good selection of fine and sumptuously reproduced 
illustrations. 

It would be pointless, in reviewing a work of this vast scope, to con- 
front M. Schnerb with a gleaning of errors and omissions. One fault that 
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must be mentioned, however, is the irritatingly consistent mishandling 
of English words and names—a fault all-too-ccommon among French 
writers. Some of the slips do provide a touch of humor: “Old Ironsiders”’, 
“crakers” for Georgia crackers, “stripping film” for film strip, and “Fed- 
eration of organized Trade and Labor Union” as the given translation 
of “la fédération américaine du Travail.” 

Much more important are matters of organization and emphasis. 
Taken individually, most of M. Schnerb’s essays are entirely admirable. 
Much fascinating material on subjects not usually found in general works 
on the nineteenth century is presented: demographic developments, 
philosophy of science, religious thought, and geographical discoveries. 
Furthermore, there are very capable and relatively full accounts of North 
and South America, the Moslem world, Africa, and the Orient. Quite 
often, also, the material is presented in a refreshingly different manner, 
as in the chapter on the “New Anglo-Saxon Worlds” which amalgamates 
United States and Dominion history. In some sections, it is true, the 
author strains too hard for complete coverage, and his account sinks to 
the level of a long list of names, tied together with a few adroit phrases. 
But even here the writing is so deft that the skimpiest accounts usually 
present something of value. 

With all this, however, one comes away from the work unsatisfied. It 
is neither a story of the nineteenth century nor a key to an understanding 
of this epoch. Rather than a map, we are given a sort of movie “pan shot,” 
in which the camera sweeps over a landscape, stopping here and there 
to emphasize interesting features. There is no feeling of movement 
through time, since there is no overriding view. M. Schnerb may be quite 
justified in abandoning the traditional organization of historical works, 
but his readers will find it a strange nineteenth century in which, for 
example, there is virtually no mention of the events of 1848. The old 
guides and signposts of history are unsatisfactory, but abandoning them 
is only a negative response to the problem. 

The slight, awkward chapter of conclusions, which might just as well 
have been omitted, reveals most clearly the consequences of not providing 
an organizing principle for this otherwise fine work. Even the most mag- 
nificent panorama evokes an esthetic rather than a philosophical judg- 
ment. But the material in M. Schnerb’s book does provide us with a 
greater appreciation of the colorfulness and the complexity of the nine- 
teenth century. Those who already possess a good working knowledge of 
the period and who then undertake to read through this book are bound 
to enrich their understanding of this, the greatest of all the centuries 
in the history of human progress. 


MARTIN WOLFE 
University of Pennsylvania 
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QUAND BISMARCK DOMINAIT L’EUROPE. By Jacques Bardoux. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1953. Pp. 325.) 


The present book is the second of a series of three studies by Bardoux 
on European diplomacy in the age of Bismarck to which the publishers 
give the title: “The origins of the Thirty Years’ War.” This volume covers 
the major course of European diplomacy between 1875 and 1882, devot- 
ing most of its attention to the Balkan problem, Egypt, and the French 
occupation of Tunis. There are long sections on English-German rela- 
tions and on the development of the Bismarckian alliance system. 

Bardoux presupposes in the reader a substantial knowledge of the 
period, which seems to be a major flaw in the book. He leaves so much 
unsaid — the terms of the Treaty of San Stefano, for example — that one 
might describe the work as an interpretive study if that description were 
not belied by the techniques and tenor of the writing. In this lies one of 
the causes of the unevenness of the book. Another stems from his apparent, 
but unsustained, determination to confine himself to a purely diplomatic 
study. Little or no mention is made of the various major factors, political 
or economic, which had a bearing on the course of international events 
and the foreign policy of the several major states. This would be an 
acceptable limitation of approach were it not violated by the author in 
what seem inexplicable divagations: excessively long passages on the 
youth and personality of Salisbury, speculations on the consequences of 
the E nglish antecedents of W addington, caustic comments on the ‘Israel- 
ite’ or the ‘Venetian Jewish’ character of passages in Disraeli’s diplomatic 
correspondence, and an unnecessarily long analysis of the British eiec- 
tions of 1880. One also hardly expects from a serious historian in a 
specialized study of this sort recurrent expression of aristocratic sym- 
pathies, as when, in commenting on a remark in a letter of Salisbury that 
men of the middle class were afraid of responsibility, Bardoux writes: 
“A judicious observation and which is true not only across the Channel” 
(Pp. 147). 

It is hard to justify the inclusion of these and other comments and 
details (including facial descriptions) in the absence of serious considera- 
tion of a number of the more important issues of the day: for example, 
the Roman question, internal reform movements in Turkey, the victory 
of the republican movement in France, cross currents in Italian politics, 
and Pan-Slavism. It may be that Bardoux’s extensive writing on nine- 
teenth-century English history, his nationalist concern with France, and 
his interest in Bismarck have led him to write more fully on the dramatis 
personae of those countries. But it contrasts sharply with the dark curtain 
he leaves hanging before the policies and personalities of Italy, the Dual 
Monarchy, and Russia, to say nothing of Turkey and Egypt. Much more 
can be learned about the occupation of Tunis from, say, Schumann’s 
War and Diplomacy in the Third French Republic, and the whole period 
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is so much better treated in Langer’s Alliances and Alignments that Bar- 
doux’s work seems superficial and careless beside it. 

The scholarship also is at times deficient. On three occasions (pp. 
105, 117, 122) he quotes a remark of Bismarck (that the English must be 
getting used to being fleeced), but the dates and recipients of the remark 
do not agree. No use is made of English diplomatic archives which are 
available for the period under study; instead he relies solely on Tem- 
perley (whose name is misspelled) and Penson, aside from biographies. 
There is too little effort to interweave the published French and German 
series which he does use; only one reference is made to the German doc- 
uments in the entire section on Egypt. He mentions in passing Disraeli’s 
gratification in accomplishing the dissolution of the first Dreikaiserbund 
without any previous reference to that factor in English diplomatic 
maneuver. It is annoying, furthermore, to have footnote references io 
works which are cited in full only in the previous volume. 

In summary, unless the reader will enjoy Bardoux’s antipathies and 
sympathies, personal and national, he had best turn elsewhere for an 
adequate study of these mid-Bismarckian years. He will not find here, 
clearly stated, so primary a thing as the agenda of the Berlin Conference 
or the treaty it concluded. He will find Salisbury’s preference for a quiet 
seaside in France to official diplomatic dinners, that Saint-Vallier trans- 
lated poetry, and that Gladstone’s change in policy showed in the lines 
of his face. 

WILLARD A. SMITH 
University of Toledo 


THE HOLSTEIN MEMOIRS. Edited by Norman Rich and M. H. 
Fisher. (Cambridge: University Press, 1955. Pp. 216. $5.00.) 


By 1886, the editors of this volume say, “Holstein had become the 
most important man in the Foreign Ministry apart from the State Sec- 
retary” (xiii), and was “the man, in fact, who was largely responsible for 
the planning and direction of German foreign policy from 1890 to 1906 
. ..” (xiv). The publication of his papers is decidedly worthwhile, for 
they will contribute materially to the study of the era of Bismarck and 
William II. 

The dimensions of the project are not given, but apparently this first 
volume will soon be followed by two more. From a great quantity of 
materials the editors have selected for publication what they considered 
the most important items, and at the same time have made a “corrected 
typewritten transcript of all the Holstein Papers,” and have microfilmed 
the transcript and the original documents. For the use of scholars, copies 
of the film are being deposited in the British Public Record Office and in 
the National Archives. The documents published in translation seem 
to warrant complete confidence in the accuracy and good judgment of 
the editors. 
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The history of the Holstein papers as given in the introduction evokes 
the same interest as a good mystery story, and the reviewer has no right 
to spoil the pleasure of the reader by revealing too much. He will note 
that the papers were found in the German documents captured at the 
end of the war, returned to their rightful owner (Baroness Vera von der 
Heydt), who apparently on the advice of John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
entrusted them to the present editors for publication. Rich and Fisher, 
however, were not content with that material alone, and with the per- 
mission of the British and American authorities they sought further docu- 
ments in the captured files and other collections of the German Foreign 
Ministry. They do not feel that they have found all of the Holstein 
letters; they specify several major gaps in the correspondence about which 
they are informed and offer a possible explanation for the disappearance 
of the documents; and they assure the reader that the search for, and 
discovery of, important Holsteiniana is by no means at an end. 

The present volume consists of the memoirs which Holstein wrote 
in 1883, 1898, and after his dismissal in 1906. Although not so intended, 
they reveal much about the personality of the author, and they alone 
incline the reader to accept the editors’ assertion that Holstein’s sinister 
reputation was undeserved and that Gooch’s essay on this figure needs 
considerable revision. Some of the most interesting passages in the book 
are the author's characterizations of the persons with whom he worked — 
Bismarck, Caprivi, Biilow, William II, and many others. Holstein evokes 
questions of both fact and interpretation about persons and events which 
will occupy historians for many years. The reviewer was surprised at the 
reasonableness of many of his opinions and eagerly awaits the appearance 
of the other volumes. 

EUGENE N. ANDERSON 
University of California at Los Angeles 


VICHY: POLITICAL DILEMMA. By Paul Farmer. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. Pp. vi, 376. Note on sources, index. $5.50.) 


This book, concerned with the functioning of the Vichy government 
of France from July 10, 1940 to August 20, 1944, examines the policies 
and operation of that regime both in its relations with the victorious 
Nazis and in its role as the absolute authority over the body of citizens 
living in unoccupied France. Farmer has succeeded admirably in keeping 
within the specific limits he has set, and his study is characterized by a 
leaning-over-backward to be impartial among the men and factions he has 
to portray. This in no sense should be taken to suggest that Farmer is an 
apologist for the Vichy regime. Rather, he is like a biologist dissecting 
an unlovely organism, but one which nonetheless may have had a useful 
or necessary function to perform. Of the men of Vichy, or of most of 
them at any rate, he develops the view that they were moved by mixed 
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considerations — public and private, selfless and selfish. Or, as a woman 
whose husband was on trial as a collaborationist once remarked to this 
reviewer, “All men are gray.” 

Certainly the dilemma faced by Vichy — that of narrow versus broad 
collaboration — placed it in a position where it was damned whichever 
way it turned. It could yield to the Germans the barest minimum of con- 
cessions necessary to avoid reprisals and hope for a better postwar lot 
in the event of an Allied victory. Or, it could curry the favor of the Axis 
by voluntarily surrendering more than the armistice called for and thus 
seek a favored position in Hitler’s “New Order.” Each course was ad- 
vocated, in the name of France, by the men around Pétain. 

Such a dilemma was not a new one to be faced by the French govern- 
ment. In the interval between the two World Wars, French thinking on 
foreign policy had already been strongly divided over the question of 
where France’s best interests lay in a Europe of powerful potential 
enemies. It is on this very point of fitting the Vichy experience into the 
continuum of French history that the author makes his chief contribution. 
Main lines of development which were drawn under the Third Republic 
persisted, as he shows, through the Vichy period, and are present in the 
Fourth Republic. In matters of foreign relations, in the bickering and 
maneuvering of the politicians, in the unremitting hostility between right 
wing and left wing, and even in questions of domestic and social policy, 
much that marked Vichy could be found in the Troisiéme. For example, 
the idea of corporatism, which enjoyed a conspicuous place in Vichy’s 
so-called ‘National Revolution,” had in fact attracted a considerable 
following in France in the 1930's, when the “organized profession” had 
seemed a device for breaking the power of organized labor. Similarly, the 
system of family subsidies dating from the same period was taken over 
by Vichy as the heart of its “revolutionary” plan to render the family 
unit the keystone of the new social order. In neither its foreign nor its 
domestic policies was Vichy an innovator. 

Whether he is summarizing or treating his material in fine detail, 
Farmer writes well. The book throughout has a vividness and a sense of 
the urgency of events which at all times hold the reader’s interest. No- 
where is this more noticeable than in the chapter “From War to Peace,” 
dealing with the agonized deliberations of the Reynaud cabinet on seek- 
ing an armistice. Here, however, as elsewhere, the reader might welcome 
more indication of the specific sources used. The appended “Note on 
Sources” is a useful discussion of the materials which could be used in a 
study of the Vichy period, but it is not an entirely satisfactory substitute 
for concrete citation. Such a deficiency need not detract from the value 
of the study which obviously was not designed to serve as a reference 
work but rather to set forth one way of looking at the Vichy episode and 
to offer criteria for its appraisal. 


JEAN T. JOUGHIN 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 
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THE FRENCH THEORY OF THE NATION IN ARMS, 1866-1939. 
By Richard D. Challener. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955- Pp. 305. Bibliography, index. $4.50.) 


Three wars, two defeats, and a victory which hinged on a miracle — 
this is the hard core of tragic fact around which Professor Challener’s ex- 
cellent book is written. Essentially his is a chronicle of what happens to the 
voice of experience when jammed by political prejudice and social bias. 

This is a study in the history of ideas, which is simply to say that it 
is military history written as it should be. Since France has lived on the 
frontiers of crisis fur one hundred years, the definition of what a nation 
in arms should be or should not be has been a matter of serious difference 
of opinion among politicians and others with a stake in selling their 
views. It is these differences of opinion, and their worth on the political 
market place, with which this book is concerned. 

The book develops the definition of the nation in arms first as it was 
used by Republicans under the Second Empire, then as it was put into 
practice during the course of the Third Republic. It traces the growth 
of the idea from one which concerned manpower into an essentially 
industrial one in the period after World War I. It describes the different 
preferences in military theory of left Republicans, right Republicans, 
monarchists, and socialists. There is implicit in everything Challener says 
the assumption that a national strategy is the end product of a set of 
socio-political values. Politicians pick generals whose ideas are their ideas. 
The latter show their ability by implementing the preferences of the 
former in specific military terms. It is on the basis of this ability — and 
the concomitant power of making sure that the ideas and opinions held 
by military subordinates fall along the same path — that generals are 
often selected for the higher commands. 

The French experience, then, is doubly dreary for those who believe 
that the free exchange of ideas, whether in matters of agriculture, com- 
merce, or the military, produces better policy. Did military methodology 
in France get in the way of sound military thinking? Or was it the lack 
of co-ordination between military and diplomatic experts on the top 
levels of French government? Was it that generals were not given ample 
opportunity to speak their views in France? It seems that problems of 
structure and problems of communication are not sufficiently dealt with 
here. Yet these questions have a particular pertinence for the United 
States, now on the frontiers of crisis, and confronted with problems which 
French democracy failed adequately to face. 

Challener has written this history of conflicting ideas in a smooth 
and rapid style. The bibliography is complete, and the footnotes are a 
footnote fan’s delight. It is perhaps the greatest compliment one can pay 
this book to say that there is not e1ough of it. 


EDWARD L. KATZENBACH, JR. 
Harvard University, Defense Studies Program 
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THE LATER PLANTAGENETS, A SURVEY OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY BETWEEN 1307 AND 1485. By V. H. H. Green. (London: 
Edward Arnold, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 438. Maps, diagrams, tables, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $4.00.) 


In the introduction Dr. Green states that he is attempting no more 
than the construction of a “Bailey Bridge” analogous to those structures 
of the Allied armies in the second World War that provided temporary 
crossings until gutted spans could be replaced. The “Bailey” which Green 
seeks to erect would allow the non-specialist to cross over the waters 
whose old spans have been shattered by a series of monographs dealing 
with various aspects of fourteenth and fifteenth century England. 

With accuracy and style Green re-creates the England of 1307 in 
slightly less than one hundred pages. The succeeding chapter deals with 
the tragic reign of Edward II and will serve as a model for historical 
writers; it is brilliant in pace and construction without sacrifice of factual 
detail. But from this point on the book begins to suffer from too much 
compression. Less coverage is given to Edward III's fifty-year reign than 
to his predecessor’s twenty years, and it is the feeling of this reviewer 
that Green’s over-compression of the post-1327 material makes the topics 
far less intelligible to the beginner than they should be. 

The specialist will find some interesting notes about the English 
administration of Acquitaine and a fair resumé of diplomatic relations 
with Scotland, but more mature development of these problems — and 
others to which the author does little more than allude — can be found 
in volumes already available in most university libraries. The brief men- 
tion of some economic and cultural events of great significance does 
little to offset the overwhelmingly political and dynastic emphasis of 
the work. Green makes no claim to any brilliant new interpretations of 
this turbulent period of English history, but he does restate some impor- 
tant discoveries of others which needed repetition: for example, the 
relative insignificance of Edward III's claim to the French throne as a 
cause of the Hundred Year’s War. 

While the bibliography contains several hundred titles, one feels that 
in a book written primarily for the non-specialist there should be more 
than one critical note. And the many monographs cited in the footnotes 
would be more useful if listed as a group at the end of the book. “A 
modern authority states” is scarcely adequate documentation for direct 
quotations. The copious genealogical tables are useful reference materials. 

In fairness to the author it must be stated that he does accomplish 
his purpose reasonably well and that his book will be a useful addition 
to the historian’s library shelf. 

STANLEY A. SUSSMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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LIBERTY AND REFORMATION IN THE PURITAN REVOLU- 
TION. By William Haller. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955- Pp. xv, 410. Bibliographical notes, index. $6.00.) 


In this work Dr. Haller has made an outstanding contribution to our 
understanding of English history in the mid-seventeenth century. Too 
often historians writing on this period have neglected or obscured the 
nature of the revolution taking place during those years of civil war. 
In their search for social, economic, and political factors which do play an 
important part in that revolution — and upon which much research still 
needs to be done — some scholars have by-passed the approach Haller 
has used. 

In Puritan sermons and writings, the author has discovered the source 
of that dynamic energy which, with ever-mounting intensity, fed the 
flames of revolution. Knowing Puritan theology and its exponents, he 
has skillfully told the story of men’s striving for liberty and reformation 
and also of the difficulties experienced at each stage of the widening 
revolution. The men whose ideas he presents were not mere theorists, 
but active participants in the struggle, men often more convinced than 
consistent in their ideas, at times disillusioned or bitter as new champions 
of new liberties made the originally envisioned reformation an ever- 
elusive goal. 

Haller treats the ideas of these men in the proper historical setting, 
showing, for example, how difficult it was, because of the different prob- 
lems Scottish and English Presbyterians had faced in their respective 
countries, for them to work together constructively in the Westminster 
Assembly. He also presents the ideas set forth by the “radicals” in the 
Putney debates as the “latest phase” of a revolution actually taking place, 
and not as the beginning of modern democratic thought. 

Haller brings out with clarity and skill the interplay between religious 
and political thought in this Puritan revolution. This reviewer believes, 
however, that the historical background of the ideas of law, of equity, 
and of the consent of people to government, which were seized upon and 
developed in this revolutionary period, is richer and more complex than 
the author suggests. One may also ask whether the story should not be 
brought to an end in 1653 rather than in 1649. 

In conclusion, however, the conviction should again be expressed 
that, because of his fresh examination of basic sources and his penetrat- 
ing insight into men and their ideas in this time of revolution, Haller 
has written an important and brilliant book. 


MARGARET A. JUDSON 
Rutgers University 
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WARREN HASTINGS. By Keith Feiling. (New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 419. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


In writing this biography, Mr. Feiling has turned to a period and a 
topic not so peculiarly his own as those which he has illumined in his 
better known works on the Tory Party and on foreign policy in the reign 
of Charles II. Making no pretense at a new full-dress life of Hastings, 
he has given us a vivid sympathetic portrait. Teachers of history will 
appreciate the short chapters, the continuity of the narrative, and the 
balanced account of Hasting’s long life. 

Feiling has not let preoccupation with the major issues of controversy 
emphasized in Hastings’ impeachment obscure the man himself, for 
no one can read this book without realizing that Hastings, nearing forty 
before he committed the “crimes” alleged against him, lived for a quarter 
century after his trial ceased to excite public interest. Indeed, the chief 
value of this work is that it makes Hastings live. The curious tensions 
besetting the young administrator in India attempting to rule wisely and 
yet make his own private fortune, the extraordinary love affair, the 
struggle with both his arch-enemy Philip Francis and with the French 
and other equally sinister enemies of Britain’s power in India at a most 
critical period in British history, the drama of the impeachment — all 
these are so portrayed that the reader may almost feel that he has met 
Hastings and understands what manner of man he was. 

On the other hand, Feiling is not so successful with Hastings’ India. 
Despite the hours spent among the Hastings papers in the British Museum 
on which this account is primarily based, the author never seems quite 
to bring that India to life. Perhaps this is because there is too much 
emphasis upon the activities of Hastings’ friends and enemies, and not 
enough upon events and scenes. The book also bears marks of haste; 
Indian terms are sometimes misspelled and not understood; pronouns 
are liberally used without precise antecedents; and paragraphs often lack 
the smoothness they possess in the author’s other work. Many close stu- 
dents of the period may feel that his sympathy with Hastings has led the 
author to deal over-harshly with Burke. Although this biography will not 
supersede others written during the last few decades, notably that by 
A. Mervyn Davies, it is sure to hold an honored place among them and 
to be read with pleasure and profit by many to whom the others are 
unknown. 


HOLDEN FURBER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES: A HISTORY OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1783-1952. By Harry C. Allen. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1955. Pp. 983. Bibliography, maps, 
index. $10.00.) 


Some drastic changes in interpretation of Anglo-American relations 
have taken place since William A. Dunning’s The British Empire and 
the United States, which came out in 1914 to celebrate one hundred years 
of peace between the two countries. During the interwar period the 
fashion among revisionist American historians was to credit British in- 
fluence with dragging the United States into Europe’s wars. With World 
War II and the Cold War now in the background, the present lengthy 
volume, by the professor of American history at the University of London, 
holds that past relations were mutually advantageous and believes that 
cordial Anglo-American relations are essential today. 

In the history of these relations, Allen develops two main themes: 
(1) progress from mistrust to cordiality, and (2) shifting from British to 
an increasing American preponderance. He elaborates upon these points 
in the first quarter of the book in a number of topical chapters on eco- 
nomic dealings, social and political contacts, the cultural tie, emotional 
bonds, and the diplomatic relationship. Then, in the remainder of the 
book, he traces relations chronologically through the periods of emancipa- 
tion, isolation, and world power. In doing so, he follows the contours 
of United States policy on the grounds that more changes were occurring 
on the American side. 

The British method of footnoting is a bit frustrating. One might wish 
to know, for example, the date and place of publication of a thesis read 
in manuscript referred to on page 458. And the bibliography is of little 
use to the specialist. The writer’s objective, however, was not to produce 
a specialized study from primary sources but to provide a broad up-to- 
date volume based on the standard monographs. Within the confines of 
his objective, he has created a balanced and perceptive work. Also, the 
combination of the topical and chronological approaches has enabled 
him to probe into aspects that are often ignored. On all occasions, he 
makes every effort to be fair to both countries. 


DELBER L. McKEE 
Westminster College 


THE FEDERALISM OF JAMES A. BAYARD. By Morton Borden. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 256. Bibliography, 
notes, index. $4.00.) 


This book’s thesis is that Bayard’s Federalism was of a moderate 
variety unlike the fanaticism of the Essex Junto, and the case is well 
proven. Early chapters deal with Bayard’s role as a majority leader during 
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the administration of Adams; later ones are concerned with his activity 
as opposition leader after 1800. An interesting chapter explores the 
reasons for the mutual antipathy between the two dissenting Federalists, 
Bayard and John Q. Adams. The book properly treats summarily Bay- 
ard’s two years as a member of the Peace Mission of 1813-1814 on the 
grounds that his part was a minor one in an oft-told tale. 

The most interesting and important chapter of the book relates 
Bayard’s crucial part in the election of 1800. Here the author examines 
three central questions: “Did Aaron Burr actively plot to become Presi- 
dent after the electoral tie with Thomas Jefferson?”; “Did Thomas Jef- 
ferson accept Bayard’s ‘terms’ in order to achieve the Presidency?”; and 
“Did Bayard attempt to influence . . . several Republican members of 
Congress to vote for Aaron Burr... ?” Borden, through evidence and 
inference, answers the first and last questions negatively. His most impor- 
tant contribution, however, is a definitive clearing-up of the second 
question by disproving this legend and showing how it originated in the 
unquenchable officiousness of Samuel Smith. The errors and aspersions 
of many able scholars from Henry Adams on are thus put at rest. 

One interesting circumstance that inadvertently presents itself from 
this account of Bayard is that despite his contemporary political reputa- 
tion and the political potency of his name, he was actually a much more 
devoted partisan and an abler lawyer than he was a politician. Although 
he had oratorical and parliamentary skill and (sometimes after consider- 
able straddling) ultimately followed the party attitude pretty closely, his 
somewhat cavalier demeanor toward the electorate and particularly his 
total misapprehension of the nature of political organization (e.g., his 
views on Hamilton’s “Christian Constitutional Society,” pp. 130-31) 
displayed vast political ignorance. As an ambitious, society-conscious 
bon vivant, Bayard always lacked the political intuition of Giles or 
Jefferson, while only rarely approaching the uncompromising concept 
of public duty of John Q. Adams. On the other hand, as a partisan he 
gave up his principles and went along with the ultra-Federalists in the 
attempt to substitute Burr for Jefferson until he was convinced that it 
was impossible; he doggedly fought a hopeless cause in the Blount trial; 
he was a totally partisan judge in the Chase trial; and his personal hatred 
of Jefferson and the Virginians often distorted his views on foreign 
affairs as well as domestic issues. As a lawyer, he repeatedly differed from 
Marshall and others; his constitutional views in the Blount case have 
never been accepted; and he stubbornly defended the Alien and Sedition 
Acts and a bankruptcy law whose provisions were admittedly poor. Yet 
in private practice he was very successful and was widely sought after 
as counsel. 

This book has certain small errors of fact such as the date given for 
Bayard’s death and the statement that Samuel Smith was “one of Jeffer- 
son’s closest friends” (p. 81). One would like to know more of the Dela- 
ware political climate that made Bayard’s brand of Federalism so con- 
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sistently popular. A more serious fault of the volume is the placing of 
the footnotes in a relatively inaccessible position. But these are minor 
quibbles. The book is a useful and judicious work. Its wide use of manu- 
script as well as printed sources and its moderation and clarity make it 
welcome to all interested in the early national period. 


WILLIAM H. MASTERSON 
The Rice Institute 


EDWIN D. MORGAN, 1811-1883: MERCHANT IN POLITICS. By 
James A, Rawley. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 
321. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


From the seminar of Professor Allan Nevins, under whose guidance 
several New York worthies— Samuel Ruggles, Fernando Wood, Silas 
Wright, and John Bigelow — have been rescued from obscurity, comes 
this biography of New York’s merchant prince, Civil War governor, and 
Republican politician. Professor Rawley has followed the many phases 
of Morgan’s career systematically and has presented us with a faithful 
image. He has avoided the temptation to inflate the importance of his 
subject, although his heavy reliance on the Morgan papers keeps the 
spotlight on Morgan all the time. 

Like so many of his fellow New Englanders, Edwin Morgan drifted 
to New York to make his fortune. During the 1840's he built up one of 
the leading importing establishments which specialized in sugar and 
coffee. Subsequently this firm provided Morgan with ample funds to 
engage in politics, to make many gifts to charity and education, and to 
live in a princely style. Perhaps the family papers do not permit further 
development of Morgan’s business methods, but this portion of the book 
is the weakest. In 1851 Morgan became president of the debt-ridden 
Hudson River Railroad, which he continued to manage with indifferent 
success until 1855. More fortunate was his purchase of the Troy and 
Schenectady road, a municipal line suffering from neglect, low revenues, 
and poor management. Morgan persuaded the founders of the New York 
Central to include his railroad in their combination, and this transaction 
netted him a profit of over $168,000. 

Politics, however, absorbed Morgan’s interest more than money- 
making. An alderman in 1849, Morgan quickly mounted the political 
ladder —- assemblyman, state senator, state chairman of the Republican 
party in 1855, governor (1858-1862), United States senator (1863-1869). 
Between 1856 and 1876 Morgan served as national chairman of the Re- 
publican party in four of the five campaigns. An ally of Weed and Seward 
in the 1850's, Morgan became a strong backer of President Lincoln and, 
for a short time, of President Johnson. In general, Morgan took a middle- 
of-the-road position, although he tended to lean toward the conservative 
wing of his party. His partisanship was intense, leading him to vote for 
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the conviction of Johnson and to rush to the defense of Chester A. Arthur 
upon his removal from the New York Customs Office. Rawley notes that 
Morgan often voted with an eye to his political advancement. Apparently, 
he entertained some hopes both in 1872 and 1876 that the Republican 
nomination might come to him. 

The high point of Morgan’s career and of this biography was his 
tenure as governor during the hectic months following the fall of Fort 
Sumter. Then at the height of his physical strength, Morgan used his 
abundant energies and great administrative talents to recruit soldiers 
and to supply them with clothing and arms. In 1862 New York alone 
provided the Union forces with twenty per cent of their recruits. Rawley 
describes in much detail the confusion in the federal department and 
the initiative displayed by Morgan. 

This study is a creditable performance. At times the author relies too 
exclusively upon the Morgan papers for his narrative. The Corning col- 
lection in the Albany Institute of History and Art, for example, would 
provide additional information on the organization of the New York 
Central railroad in 1853. The bibliography is useful and the index ade- 
quate. Rawley on occasion turns an apt phrase and inserts a shrewd 
observation. The austere and colorless character of Edwin Morgan, how- 
ever, does not lend itself to a dramatic portrayal. 


DAVID M. ELLIS 
Hamilton College 


P. G. T. BEAUREGARD: NAPOLEON IN GRAY. By T. Harry Wil- 
liams. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 
345. Frontispiece, maps, illustrations, essay on authorities, index. 


$4-75-) 


In P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon in Gray Professor T. Harry Wil- 
liams has turned from his concern with Abraham Lincoln and the Union 
cause in the Civil War to fashion an engaging biography of perhaps the 
most flamboyant figure in the opposite camp. This book fills a gap in 
Southern biography, and at the same time makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to the ever-mounting stockpile of Civil War literature. 

The author traces swiftly Beauregard’s early career as an aristocratic 
Louisiana Creole born and bred in the storied sugar country near New 
Orleans. In a New York school run by the Peugnet brothers, veterans 
of Napoleon’s army, he learned of the exploits of the renowned Corsican 
who became his life-long hero and model. Trained at West Point, Beau- 
regard served in the Mexican War in that celebrated practical officers’ 
school, General Winfield Scott’s engineer company. Unlike Robert E. 
Lee, however, he apparently failed to learn the many excellent lessons 
in strategy demonstrated by Scott, but instead continued to place a 
bookish reliance on principles outlined in the writings of Jomini. 
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The heart of this volume deals with Beauregard’s Confederate career 
and comes to the conclusion that he was a “good general but not a great 
one.” He quickly became famous in the Southern army, first as the 
bombardier of Fort Sumter, and then as the hero of Manassas, the “Beau 
sabreur! beau frappeur!” But the “doom was upon him” when he 
quarreled with Jefferson Davis and was banished to the neglected western 
theater as a subordinate of Albert Sidney Johnston. Elevated to command 
when Johnston fell at the climax of the battle of Shiloh, Beauregard 
ever after bore the undeserved stigma of having broken off the contest 
at the moment of Confederate triumph. From the West he was again 
sent to Charleston, where he conducted a long and tenacious defense of 
that city against Federal assault. Then back to Virginia to take command 
of the southern approaches to Richmond. There he blocked the clumsy 
thrust of General Benjamin F. Butler, sealing him up as though he were 
“corked in a bottle,” and in the end the Creole general outguessed Lee 
as to the significance of Grant’s move to the south. On the Petersburg 
line from June 15 to 18, 1864, the Confederate “Napoleon” rose to his 
greatest glory as his thin ranks held at bay the ponderous Army of the 
Potomac until Lee could belatedly shift into position to engage it. Perhaps 
few would question the biographer’s conclusion: ‘Seldom in war has a 
general contended successfully so long against such odds.” 

After the Civil War Beauregard showed that he could adapt himself 
to the exigencies of the new order by joining the Louisiana Unification 
movement, which proposed to grant a measure of equality to the Negroes 
in order to lure them out of the embrace of the carpetbaggers, and by 
becoming the successful director of two railway companies. Maneuvered 
out of control of both railroads after he had put them on their feet finan- 
cially, the General heeded the call of the Louisiana Lottery Company, 
and along with General Jubal Early became a functionary of that noto- 
rious organization. He died on February 19, 1893, a wealthy man as 
compared with most ex-Confederates. But he was a forgotten man, for the 
defeated South preferred to glorify the bitter pride of a General George 
Pickett, who could not sell insurance because he was repelled by what he 
considered the vulgarity of salesmanship, rather than to hail a type of 
success that came from running railroads and hiring one’s services to a 
gambling syndicate. 

The author has cast his figures in clean, bold lines. The major virtues 
of the study lie in its sharp analysis of the complex personality of Beau- 
regard; of his long rivalry with Lee; of his intense admiration for and 
emulation of Napoleon; of his bitter and abiding feud with Davis; of 
his hasty and often visionary strategic planning, which, sound enough in 
theory, too frequently ignored the stern demands of logistics; and of his 
volatile, unstable nature that caused him at times to oscillate between 
over-confidence and despair and unnerved him on the eve of Shiloh to 
the point of urging Johnston to call off the attack. This reviewer would 
cavil on two points: Beauregard appears on occasion to be given exces- 
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sive credit at the expense of some other general; and the picture of 
Southern leadership, civil and military, raises the question, how was the 
Confederacy able to last as long as she did? 

In summing up, this is an interesting and worthy book. 


CHARLES P. ROLAND 
Tulane University 


BROKENBURN; THE JOURNAL OF KATE STONE, 1861-1868. 
Edited by John Q. Anderson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xxii, 400. Illustrations, end maps, index. $4.95.) 


With the publication of this volume a significant source work be- 
comes available to the serious student of the Civil War and to the general 
reader of American history. Source works on the Confederate trans- 
Mississippi West are comparatively few in number, as contrasted with 
the many items covering the Confederacy east of the Mississippi, and this 
book presents a composite word picture of life in the North Louisiana 
and East Texas sections which is unique. 

The Journal of Kate Stone records the Civil War experiences of a 
well educated and intensely patriotic southern girl and, in a broader 
sense, provides a general epitome of civilian history during that conflict. 
It discloses the general southern optimism at the beginning of the struggle, 
the dogged determination at the height of the war, and the final bitter 
acknowledgment of defeat. The flight of Kate Stone and her family from 
the home plantation, a few miles northwest of Vicksburg, across North 
Louisiana to Texas is a graphic story and recalls similar flights of other 
southern families before invading northern armies. 

The diary goes into considerable detail in its presentation of the 
general rural life of that time — the plantation regime, the feeding, cloth- 
ing, and medical care of slaves, the conduct and attitude of the Negro 
during the war, books read and other expressions of cultural life, civilian 
morale in an area where slaves outnumbered whites nine to one, rumors 
and inaccurate reports from the battle fronts, the fate of families forced 
to flee their homes, the final desolation of war, the return of one family 
to its almost completely destroyed possessions, and its attempts to stave 
off poverty and want in the post-war years. The diarist presents an intense 
and oft-times dramatic picture of the harrowing days of the 1860's. 

Professor Anderson has done a highly commendable job of presenting 
the diary for publication. The introduction sets the stage. The diary is 
edited with clarity and consistency, and the footnoting has been held to 
the explanation of items that needed clarification. The book is indeed a 
worthy and significant contribution to the literature of the Civil War 
period. 

EDWIN A. DAVIS 
Louisiana State University 
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HISTORY OF NEBRASKA. By James C. Olson. (Lincoln: University 


of Nebraska Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 372. Illustrations, maps, suggested 
readings, index. $5.00.) 


In the preface to his book, Dr. James C. Olson, superintendent of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society, points out the “need for a one- 
volume general survey of the history of Nebraska which might serve as 
an introduction to the history of the state for both the college student 
and the general reader.” Certainly no one is better qualified than he to 
fulfill this need. Olson duly gives “honor where honor is due” and ac- 
knowledges that much of the work is based on the theses of graduate 
students in the Department of History at the University of Nebraska. 
Also, he admits that much research remains to be done. However, the 
modesty of the author does not obscure his ability to understand, cull, 
and use the materials available, and the book fully attests his competence 
and training. 

This history traces the development of Nebraska by means of the 
usual, well-established chronological pattern associated with this type of 
publication. The reader is introduced to the environment and early 
occupants, the invasions of the white man, and so forth; he becomes 
well acquainted with the problems relative to territorial status and the 
struggle for statehood and such influential factors as political parties, 
the agricultural and pastoral struggle, war, industrialization, depression, 
and war again. This rather prosaic reiteration should not, however, cause 
the prospective reader to despair as to the contents of the book, for the 
author, with superb judgment and precise insight, displays an ingenious 
talent in the selection of his materials. For instance, political develop- 
ment, the pitfall of ever so many state or local historians, is neatly 
mirrored in economic development. Yet, at no time does either one of 
these overshadow the underlying strength of the agricultural and pastoral 
society. One is always aware of the difficult struggle against the forces 
and environment which conditioned life in the Plains region, yet it is 
never dramatized or sentimentalized. Olson, by his well-told history and 
proof of the past, strengthens the reader’s faith in the future of Nebraska. 

The reviewer found much pleasure in the many attractive and beauti- 
ful line drawings by Franz Altschuler, as well as in the meaningful photo- 
graphs of historical scenes, prominent statesmen and personalities, public 
buildings and monuments. 

There is little to criticize about the History of Nebraska. However, a 
perusal of the journalistic sources of the state may have revealed the pulse 
of the common man and everyday life which would have enlivened this 
volume considerably for the readers whom Olson particularly wishes to 
reach. The suggested readings at the ends of the chapters might well 
have been bolstered by a general bibliography or at least a selected one. 
These are minor details which in no way detract from the author’s sound 
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judgment and reasoned choice of material, nor from the general objec- 
tivity of this work. 


CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 
University of Arkansas 


PROBING OUR PAST. By Merle Curti. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. Pp. xii, 294. Index. $4.00.) 


An historical “‘festschrift,” more often than not, is a volume of essays 
written by former students of a professor published upon the occasion 
of some signal honor extended him by his guild. But Harper and Brothers 
chose to honor Merle Curti’s elevation to the presidency of the American 
Historical Association by publishing some of Curti’s own fugitive writ- 
ings. Of these eleven papers, nine have appeared within earlier copy- 
rights of various sorts; seven were produced between 1949 and 1953, one 
each in 1926 and 1941, and two in 1937. They vary in length from nine 
to fifty pages; and each has a name and an inadequate three-page subject 
index. 

Despite wide differences in timing, title, and scope, considerable unity 
pervades this volume. The author himself selected those of his shorter 
studies to which he wished to give “more permanent form” (as A. M. 
Schlesinger explains in his Introduction), and he has dedicated the whole 
“For My Students.” These two facts, taken together with the choice of 
title, express the object of the author and suggest the content of his offer- 
ing. Here the hardworking scholar, with many and varied years of teach- 
ing and research behind him, strives to encourage in younger historians 
an openminded, fearless, imaginative, and constructive approach to 
historical thought. 

Historiographical essays are four in number — although one is put 
under a different heading. The first, and perhaps the most important, is 
“The Democratic Theme in American Historical Literature,” Curti’s 
presidential address before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
In it he analyzes the extent to which American historians have given this 
theme a central or a peripheral treatment, and he includes cogent com- 
ment on the relativism-presentism controversy. On the healthy habit of 
mutual criticism he observes, “Historians tended to see in the work and 
position of their colleagues the same limitations that these in turn saw in 
them” (p. 21). An essay on Turner demonstrates that the frontier hypo- 
thesis was but one facet of a many-sided thinker. “Prospects for Future 
Research” demolishes any notion that there are not new ways to approach 
research in international relations, and “A Great Teacher’s Teacher” 
illustrates clever sleuthing in running down significant data on the ob- 
scure Col. J. R. Weaver, who taught Charles A. Beard. 

There are four essays on transmission and context of ideas relative 
to the United States. The first, a fifty-page examination of the question 
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whether John Locke’s ideas survived actively after the Revolution, con- 
cludes that his ideas survived longest where they were functional. 
Throughout this essay the author is very much in his element, and one of 
his most thought-provoking reminders is that the “influence of a thinker 
does not pass from one major writer to another without frequently being 
transformed, or dissipated, or compressed in the hands of a whole series 
of people who responded to the thinker and his ideas” (p. 71). Also, he 
feels that sometimes fugitive writings by rather obscure people have as 
much influence on formal authors as have better known works. The con- 
tribution of Francis Lieber to the American philosophy of nationalism 
is explained, interpreted, and measured. The two other items in this 
section treat of human nature in American thought: the retreat from 
reason in the scientific age, and the relation between dime novels and 
the American tradition. 

Three essays treating ideas of Americans and Europeans about each 
other deal with our reputation abroad, 1776-1860; “Young America’s” 
interest in European struggles for liberty in the 1850's; and United States’ 
participation in world fairs, 1851-1893. 

As should be expected, the ideational rather than the material aspects 
of American development here receive stress throughout. The book 
should inspire any young and ambitious historian to map out for himself 
a newly-provocative field of endeavor, which would command his stren- 
uous energies for life, and possibly carve him a niche in the hall of fame 
reserved for those who approach history with independence and 
originality. 


JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
University of Pennsylvania 





AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY: ITS DEVELOPMENT SINCE 
1775. By C. Joseph Bernardo and Eugene H. Bacon. (Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Military Service Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 518. Bibliography, index. 
$5.00.) 


In this book, Major Bernardo and Dr. Bacon have told in detail the 
story of America’s unpreparedness, its tendency to mobilize late and to 
disarm early. It is a little known and too often neglected story but one 
that cannot be ignored in any serious study of America’s past. To the 
authors of this study, the record of American military policy is not one 
to be proud of. Though the nation has won all its wars (1812 and 1950 
might be accounted ties), the writers point out that the same tragic mis- 
takes have been repeated time and again. More than once disaster has 
been averted only because the United States occupied a favored geograph- 
ical position in the world, but under present circumstances a repetition 
of past errors could cost dearly. 

Among the most serious mistakes of American military policy to 
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emerge from this study are: the failure to maintain an adequate regular 
force in peace or to provide for the trained manpower and weapons 
needed in time of war; the hasty demobilization after each war of the 
military force so laboriously built during hostilities; and, finally, the lack 
of any organization to correlate political objectives with military plan- 
ning. George Washington warned against these mistakes, but his words 
had as little effect as those of his successors. In 1945 as in 1784 “antipathy 
to war,” in Henry Adams’ words, “ranked first among the political traits” 
of the American people. 

In bringing into focus the failure of American military policy as the 
major theme of this book, the authors have treated such related problems 
as military legislation, the organization of the armed forces, and the re- 
lationship between civilian and military authorities. But this book is not 
a military history of the United States; nor was it intended to be. It does 
not deal with battles and campaigns, tactics and weapons, or military 
doctrine and strategy. Where necessary enough of these matters have been 
included to guide the reader. 

American Military Policy is a book for the general reader and the 
citizen who wishes to learn more about an increasingly important aspect 
of American life. For them, much of this material will prove interesting 
and valuable, and those who may wish to read further into the subject 
can consult the numerous references provided by the authors. The student 
of military affairs will not find this study so satisfactory; he will note many 
omissions and will disagree with the authors’ emphasis and interpreta- 
tion at many points. Despite these qualifications, American Military 
Policy constitutes a convenient summary that both the general reader and 
specialist will find extremely useful. The definitive work on this subject 
is still to be written, but Bernardo and Bacon and the Military Service 
Publishing Company have performed a valuable service in providing a 
text that fills a long-felt need. 

LOUIS MORTON 
Office, Chief of Military History 
Department of the Army 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF WAR. By Cyril Falls. (London: Gerald 
Duckworth & Co., 1953. Pp. 419. Bibliography, maps. go shillings.) 


The ubiquitous uniform, as noticeable on the campus as on the train, 
testifies that the United States is now a military power. To the knowledge 
of how efficiently to use that power a sometime Oxonian professor makes 
a contribution in this analysis of the wars fought in the last century. 
His purpose is to enlighten the many who “go through contortions to 
prove ... that wars are won by any means except that by which they 
are most commonly won, which is by fighting.” 

His thesis is that the art of conducting war (strategy) is rarely as de- 
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cisive as the art of fighting (tactics). As demonstration, he argues that 
weapons and their use, the major components of tactics, undergo a grad- 
ual but often unrecognized evolution. The commanders in World War I 
were confused by the ascendancy of hasty fortifications and fire-power 
over shock — a change which began in Crimea and was manifest in Man- 
churia and South Africa — because “. . . when a missile weapon makes 
a great advance, the defensive [tends] to prevail over the offensive.” 
Without morale, superior strategy and tactics cannot insure victory, and 
the “small wars” fought in 1919 and 1920 showed the disadvantage of 
interfering in the affairs of peoples in chaos, with nothing to lose, by 
a civilized nation where reaction to the burden nullifies the effort. 

The narrative of World War II begins by discussing air power, whose 
protagonists were imaginative; but, Falls cautions, “looking too far ahead 
may be as great a disadvantage . . . as living in the past because it leads 
to self-delusion” and ends in fighting an unattainable kind of war. Not 
unexpectedly, strategic bombing of Germany is condemned as indecisive 
per se, and for benefiting Russia by drawing manpower for home defense 
away from the East. The example of Japan, defeated only by numbers 
and atom bombs, stimulated the “Asia for the Asiatics” sentiment, the 
war's significant sequel. Thus in Korea, Russia found men prepared to 
die in her battles, and Western performance, especially the defeat in No- 
vember, 1950, diminished Western prestige. 

The foregoing gives the reasoned, if iconoclastic, flavor of the book. 
It concludes that the trend was toward total wars, “fought by communi- 
ties, rather than their armed forces,’ where the worker was the soldier 
behind the lines and attacked as such. The distinction between these and 
“small wars,” each with differing techniques for victory, may be crucial. 
Inadequately sketched is the progress in military medicine, whose impor- 
tance is greater than weapons (which rapidly equalize) and will become 
more so as the purview of tactics and morale comes closer to home. The 
book deserves a place on the reading list of pertinent courses for young 
Americans who may be the guinea pigs to test its logical, if unheeded, 
thesis. 

ADOLPH G. ROSENGARTEN, JR. 
Ithan, Pennsylvania 


LENIN AND HIS RIVALS: THE STRUGGLE FOR RUSSIA'S 
FUTURE, 1898-1906. By Donald W. Treadgold. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1955. Pp. 291. $5.00.) 


In the author's words, “This book deals with the efforts of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia to ‘set the people free’ . . . [and describes] a crucial 
stage of those efforts, the decade climaxed by the miscarried Revolution 
of 1905.” Its unique contribution consists in the fact that it treats not 
only that sector of the intelligentsia which eventually found its way into 
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Russian social democracy, but also the groups which subsequently 
entered the Socialist Revolutionary and Kadet parties. The triumph 
within the liberal movement of the rationalist left-liberals led by Mili- 
ukov, the renovation of populism along “scientific” socialist lines by 
Chernov, and the development of the Bolshevik and Menshevik factions 
within the ranks of the Social Democrats following the vanquishment of 
the Economist heresy are all discussed, giving the reader a full ideological 
and organizational review of the leading oppositional groups prepared 
for the onslaught against a critically weakened tsarism in 1905. 

Since this is the first comprehensive historical analysis of the intellec- 
tual viewpoints of all oppositional parties in relation to 1905, the author's 
analysis of these viewpoints and their effect on party actions during 1905, 
and the term of the first Duma deserve attention. Bolsheviks, Menshe- 
viks, and SRs envisaged a revolution in two phases— bourgeois and 
socialist — though they differed significantly on the nature, the timing, 
and the party and class alliances which would characterize these phases. 
The Miliukovite liberals, desiring the overthrow of autocracy but fear- 
ing the mass uprising and deprecating as utopian the socialist schemes 
advocated by the revolutionaries, felt that the first phase as described by 
the revolutionaries was identical with the whole revolution as they fore- 
saw it. In spite of the falseness of this view, and the boycott of the first 
Duma by the Bolsheviks and SRs, the Kadets’ conduct in the critical first 
Duma was based on the slogan “no enemies on the left.” Fear of alienat- 
ing the revolutionaries and their rationalistic view of the revolution 
toward which they were aiming combined to make the Kadets uncom- 
promising in their attitude toward the more rightist groups in the 
Duma and the government ministers — Witte, and later Stolypin — who 
sought to bring them into the government. Professor Treadgold’s very 
able analysis thus leads his reader to reconsider the failure of the first 
and most vital phase of the Russian constitutional experiment, and to 
assign a large measure of the responsibility for failure to the Kadets. This 
responsibility is also shared by the SRs and Bolsheviks, who not only 
failed to enter the Duma, and thus provide the intellectual leadership 
within it which the workers and peasants they claimed to represent so 
badly needed, but who failed dismally (along with the Kadets and the 
Mensheviks) to devise a land program meeting the needs and demands 
of Russia’s peasant masses. One is led to agree when the author speaks 
of the failure of the Russian intelligentsia. The painstaking analysis 
which Treadgold rightly devotes to the abstract formulations of the op- 
positional parties about Russian society and its future serve themselves 
to create a sense of foreboding which the behavior of these parties after 
the October Manifesto justifies in full. 

This is a long-needed book: it underlines the need for further studies 
of the last decades of Russian opposition to tsarism which are not limited 
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to the view that this story is to be found wholly, or even primarily, in the 
history of the social democratic movement. 


HERBERT ELLISON 
University of Washington 


THE FAR EAST: A HISTORY OF RECENT AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN EAST ASIA. By 
Claude A. Buss. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. viii, 
738. Bibliography, end maps, index. $6.50.) 


The rush of events in the Far East since the termination of hostilities 
in the Pacific in August, 1945 has forced a closer look at that half of the 
world which has too often been dismissed as “inscrutable.” The rise and 
spread of communism in Asia, the outbreak of war in Korea, the rapid 
transformation of Japan from the role of enemy to that of ally, and other 
events of less conspicuous proportions have emphasized the need to 
understand the facts and issues, the problems and policies which together 
comprise the history of international relations in the Far East in modern 
times. It is toward this goal of understanding that Professor Buss has 
turned his attention in a far-ranging survey designed for use in university 
courses dealing either directly or indirectly with the Far East. The author 
brings to his book not only the advantages of his experience as a profes- 
sor of Far Eastern history at Stanford University but also the benefits 
derived from years spent traveling and residing in Asia. This latter ex- 
perience has given him valuable insight into the problems of the con- 
temporary Far East. 

In terms of general organization, the book is divided into four major 
parts: I. Geographic Setting and Historical Beginnings (seven chapters); 
II. Diplomatic History to World War II (fourteen chapters); III. World 
War II in the Far East (one chapter); and IV. A Decade of Transition 
(thirteen chapters). Since the emphasis within this framework has been 
placed on Parts II and IV, the recent and contemporary aspects of inter- 
national relations in Asia receive what some may regard as undue atten- 
tion. In spite of this emphasis, which is of course clearly indicated in the 
subtitle of the book, Buss has endeavored to go back to the “beginnings” 
so as “to disclose the sources of the problems and promises of the con- 
temporary world.” The author’s principal purpose — to give the student 
an appreciation of the events that have fashioned the Far East into its 
present mold — is implemented through a topical development dealing 
with such subjects as China and the unequal treaties, the rise of Russia 
in Asia, the origin and development of the Far Eastern interests and 
policies of various western powers, the role of Japan in world politics, 
the international policies of Communist China, and Korea’s struggle to 
become free and independent. 

Since the chapter development within the four main chronological 
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subdivisions noted above tends toward analyses which cut across chrono- 
logical lines, some duplication of material has been unavoidable, but the 
student approaching Far Eastern history for perhaps the first time will 
no doubt find this helpful in re-orienting himself as he moves from one 
problem to another. 

Although cast mainly as a diplomatic history, The Far East also con- 
tains chapters dealing with such topics as the modernization of China and 
Japan, the nature of the Chinese Communist regime, the occupation of 
Japan, and internal developments in Southeast Asia and the Philippines. 
The book should have an immediate appeal for the college classroom 
where there is a great need for readable texts that point up, rather than 
obscure, the main currents in the recent and contemporary history of 
an increasingly less inscrutable but perhaps still perplexing Far East. 


ROBERT J. C. BUTOW 


Princeton University 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 
MH 


National and Regional Activities 


Extensive plans are now under way for the forthcoming PAT National 
Convention. Headquarters for the Convention will be the Sheraton 
Hotel, St. Louis, meeting December 27th-29th. The American Historical 
Association will also be meeting in St. Louis, December 28th-goth. Our 
members will thus be able to attend both sessions. 

National President Francis J. Bowman, Xi (University of Southern 
California), while on sabbatical leave in Europe, has lectured at Uppsala, 
Gottenberg and Stockholm Universities. In addition he has taught for 
the University of Maryland European program in Metz and Paris. Pro- 
fessor Bowman will return in July to resume his duties at USC. 

The Regional Conference held at the University of Illinois, February 
25th, was a very successful event. Epsilon Chapter acted as sponsor. John 
Tevebaugh was in charge of the local arrangements. A luncheon address, 
“Illinois Indians,” was delivered by Professor Natalia Belting, and 
Don Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer, conducted an afternoon 
workshop. 

Beta-Omega (University of Maryland) played host on April 14th toa 
regional conference of PAT. Delegates from Johns Hopkins, Georgetown, 
Howard, West Virginia and the American University, Muhlenberg and 
Goucher College participated and were represented on the program. 
Other local institutions attended. Professor John D. Hicks, National 
Honorary Member, addressed a luncheon meeting on “The History Pro- 
fession Today.” Professor J. A. O. Larsen of the University of Chicago 
addressed the dinner session on “Chance and Research in Historical 
Discovery.” 

Theta (Denison University) was host to the Ohio Regional Meeting 
held on December 10, 1955. Greetings to the conference were extended 
by the Dean, Dr. Parker E. Lichtenstein. Papers presented were: Mary 
Lou Chaffee, Epsilon Beta (Ohio University), “A House Still Divided: 
The Racial Problem in America as Viewed by W. E. B. DuBois”; Stanley 
Kulter, Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University), “Leon Blum 
and the French Popular Front”; Nick Hamner, Zeta (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), ‘““The Popish Plot of 1679: Its Political Significance.” The lunch- 
eon meeting was addressed by Professor Tristram P. Coffin, Dept. of 
English, Denison University, on “Folklore and the Historical Discipline.” 
Other chapters attending included Marietta, Wilmington, Toledo, Cen- 
tral State and Wittenberg. 

The Seventh Annual Regional Meeting for Southern California was 
sponsored by Xi Chapter (University of Southern California) on March 
16th. Participating chapters included University of California (Santa 
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Barbara), San Diego State College and Occidental College. Long Beach 
State, El Camino, Los Angeles State, Immaculate Heart, Pomona, Whit- 
tier, La Verne Colleges were represented as was Los Angeles Valley 
Junior College. PAT Scholarship Keys were awarded to Albert Karr, El 
Camino College, for the best graduate paper entitled, “Some Roosevelt 
Haters: The American Liberty League,” and Mona Pagard, La Verne 
College, for the best undergraduate paper on “Puritan Architecture.” 
The Annual Regional dinner address was given by Douglass Adair, Clare- 
mont Graduate School, on “The Jefferson Scandal.” 

Beta Tau (Queens College) acted as host chapter to the regional 
meeting of PAT on April 28, 1956. Participating institutions were: City 
College of New York, Hofstra, Hunter, Manhattan, Upsala, Wagner, 
Rutgers, Adelphi, Columbia, Long Island and New York colleges and 
universities. 


Chapter Activities 


Alpha (University of Arkansas). 


Philip Anderson, Elizabeth Bridenstine, Hope Dyson, Mary Izell, 
Jamie Moore, Cynthia Reid, Sara Vignet, Martha Rowell, Joan Small, 
Florine Smith were initiated on October 27, 1955. 


Beta (University of Pittsburgh). 


Harry Everett, Jr. is currently serving with the U. S. Army overseas 
and is stationed with the Rhine Medical Depot. 
Emberto Cerminara, Robert Ciaburri, Philip Friedman, Adam Hen- 


ritzy, Edwin Leinbach, E. Adrian Leonard, Virginia Lerch, Daniel Levitt, 
George Levy, Nancy McHugh, John McLeister, Patricia Pettigrew, Linda 
Piper, Eugene Reinbold, Ella Sapira, Samuel Serber, Jr., and Brian Wil- 
liams were initiated on December 10, 1955. 


Gamma (University of Pennsylvania). 

Kenneth M. Setton has been appointed Lea professor of medieval 
history, in addition to his duties as director of libraries. 

Marshall Dill, Jr., formerly at the University, has joined the faculty 
of Bard College. 

Robert Cahn, Albert Ettore, Richard Gash, Fredwyn Goodman, 
Marjorie-Faith Holler, Margaret Howland, John Jensen, Victor Riegel, 
Jr., Louis Rollo, Jr., Richard Stites, Jack Weiner were initiated on 
March 31, 1955. 


Delta (Florida State University). 

George A. Lensen, Victor S$. Mamatey, Benjamin F. Rogers, Jr. have 
been promoted to associate professors of history. 

James Glass, E. B. Gerhart, Charles Gibson, Mildred Jones, Richard 


Lukas, Derwyn McElroy, T. Michael Smith, Mary Stuart, James Williams 
were initiated on October 20, 1955. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Epsilon (University of Illinois). 

Richard N. Current, Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro, has accepted the post of chairman of the history 
department. 

Frederick H. Jackson (formerly Gamma) until recently assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the University, has accepted a position on the staff 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Chapter activities have been augmented by the presentation of 
monthly coffee clutches at which graduate students are invited to give 
a short talk on some phase of their graduate research. Past graduate 
speakers have included John Tevebaugh, John Beer and Don Whitnah. 
Faculty members have also participated in the program. A. L. Rowse, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford University, and George A. Miller, 
Visiting Professor, presented a lively discussion on “Oxford from 
Within” at the October session. The faculty also presented a round- 
table discussion on ““World War II and Revisionism” on December 19th. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University). 


Willis B. Glover has been appointed associate professor of history at 
Mercer University. 


Theta (Denison University). 


New officers for the chapter are Frank Schreiner, President; Mary 
Kiracofe, Secretary-Treasurer; and Ginny Wagner and Shelia McLean, 
Social Chairmen. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 

Kenneth H. Koch was recently elected Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Lehigh County for a ten year term. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education, Greeley). 

S. P. Schesta is currently teaching on the staff of Morton Junior Col- 
lege, Cicero, Illinois. 

Marvin Baker, Jr., Duane Bakken, William Cook, William Harrison, 
Cecilia Kelsey, Hilda Montgomery, Donald Moorman, Carl O’Nell, Jr., 
Clarence Sell, Valentine Tackowiak, D. Jane Thomas were initiated on 
November 17, 1955. Earle Munns, Moritsugu Sadaji, Donald Spencer 
were initiated on February 16, 1956. 


Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College). 
Leonard Cartier was initiated on November 30, 1955. 


Nu (Oklahoma A. and M.). 


Edward F. Willis, professor of history and government, Jersey City 
Junior College, past National Councillor, has been awarded a Social 
Science Research Council grant for research on Herbert Hoover and the 
relief of Germany, 1918-1919. 
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Xi (University of Southern California). 


Russell Cangialosi, doctoral candidate, will return in August to the 
United States after two years abroad in Italy completing his doctoral 
thesis on a Fulbright award. 

Frank Freidel, Stanford University, now serving as Harmsworth Pro- 
fessor of American history at Oxford University, will, upon his return 
from England in 1956, assume the post of professor of history at Harvard 
University. 

Richard W. Van Alstyne, recently appointed managing editor of the 
World Affairs Quarterly (formerly the World Affairs Interpreter) which 
is published under the auspices of the SC School of International Rela- 
tions, gave the Commonwealth Fund Lectures at the University of Lon- 
don in January-February, 1956. Professor Van Alstyne’s topic was ““The 
Rising American Empire.” 

Donald C. Cutter, assistant professor of history, has been awarded a 
Faculty Research Fellowship by the Social Science Research Council. 

Doyce Nunis, News Editor on The Historian, has received a Del Amo 
Foundation Grant for research abroad on the subject, “Spain’s Role in 
the Treaty of Paris Negotiations, 1782-1783.” 

Donald Beatty, Paula Bush, Dan Butler, Earl Chapman, Jack Forbes, 
Dr. Stephen Gaspar, Elizabeth Nordwall, Virginia Ringer were initiated 
on November 18, 1955. 


Omicron (University of Omaha). 
Michel Beilis, Thomas Bonner, James Clark, Harl Dalstrom, Bar- 


bara Deloria, Lyle Haines, Roy Robbins, William Utley, Frederick 
Walters were initiated on December 7, 1955. 


Pi (Northwestern State College, Louisiana). 


Professor John Duffy has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
work on a history of medicine in Louisiana. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Okla.). 


Louis Johnson, Dean LaFevers, Phyllis Meek, Kathryn West were 
initiated on January 6, 1956. 

Sigma (University of New Mexico). 

John P. Bloom, Brenau College, has received a Southern Fellowship 
Fund award. 

William M. Dabney has been appointed acting chairman of the his- 
tory department on the resignation of Benjamin Sacks. Sabbatical leaves 
have been granted to Frank Reeve, first semester, and John Longhurst, 
second semester, 1955-1956. 

Frank Stuart is studying in England. He is reading for a Master's at 
Queen Mary’s College, University of London. 

Charles Cates, Robert Cooper, William Keleher, Gary Hoss, Sarah 
Stringer, Priscilla Vigil, Spencer Wilson were initiated on May 31, 1955. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Tau (University of Kentucky). 


Monroe Billington, doctoral graduate, has been appointed instructor 
in history, University of South Dakota. 


Upsilon (Waynesburg College). 

Harry Fulmer, Cpl., is presently attached to Fort Kobbe, Panama 
Canal Zone. 
Psi (Kent State University). 


Robert Dill, Jr. has been awarded a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for 

graduate study at the University of Michigan, 1956-57. 

Katherine Beck is in Bonn, Germany on a Fulbright Scholarship. 

Jo Anne Bevington, Roger Fair, Glenn Jacobson, Gerald Krainess, 
Charles La Gore, William Lineberry, David Martin, Paul Soyars, Shirley 
Stano, Joseph Steiner, Jr., Theodore Zickefosse were initiated on Novem- 
ber 2, 1955. Joseph Van Fenstermaker, Mary-Ellen Merritt, Robert Miller, 
Monica O’Hearn, Dolores Shanabrock, Paul Troyanovich, Donald Well- 
meyer were initiated on January 25, 1956. 


Chi (University of California). 


Charles Jelavich, assistant professor, has been awarded a Social Science 


Research Council grant for research in the United States on Jugoslav 
nationalism. 


Omega (Gettysburg College). 


Dr. Walter C. Langsam, formerly president of Gettysburg College and 
Wagner College, has been appointed president of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Seymour B. Dunn and S. Alan Ruby were initiated on November 10, 
1955- 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University). 

Professor Lawrence H. Gipson recently was awarded a Rockefeller 

Foundation grant which will assist in the completion of the remaining 


volumes of his study of the history of the British Empire before the 
American Revolution. 


Alpha Beta (College of Wooster). 


Robert Walcott, Jr., professor of history, has been awarded a Social 
Science Research Council grant for research in the United States on the 
London merchant class in the seventeenth century. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University). 


New officers of the chapter are David Schuenke, President; Cleo Ser- 
ritella, Vice-President; Bill Peters, Treasurer; Jack Karls, Recording 
Secretary; and Eileen Olson, Corresponding Secretary. 

Sandra Gorski, Mary Kujawa, Mary Maloney, Robert Schaver, Gerald 
Zaborske were initiated on November 20, 1955. 
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Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University). 


Ann Briddell, G. David Gold, Dorothy Hund were initiated on No- 
vember 9, 1955. 


Alpha Zeta (Stetson University). 


Edward Akers, Jr., Norma Avery, James Barber, Magnus Benzing, 
Susie Brown, John Hague, Ruth Harting, Frances Mills, Richard Pearce, 
Forrest Showalter, Jr., James Ward were initiated on November 22, 1955. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College). 


Peter Arnott, Jane Downs, Gordon Search, Erwin Sloan were initiated 
on October 30, 1955. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 


Dr. Oscar G. Darlington, former National Councillor, and recently 
Dean of Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, is now Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Ohio Northern University. Dean Darling was a charter 
member and former chairman of the department of history at Hofstra. 

Edward Caffrey, Mariangela Condon, Thomas Conrod, Marilyn Cot- 
trill, Elizabeth Conway, Patricia Gorman, Joseph Heinlein, Erik Kent, 
Stephen Mandell, William Plunkett, John Rawlinson, Linton Thorn, 
Richard Wilson, Jr. were initiated on November 2, 1955. 


Alpha Iota (University of Nevada). 
Gary Brock, Dean Clark, Patricia Cordes, Marilyn Feathers, Mary- 


Jean Hackwood, Helen Hotchkiss, Manetta Lytle, Philip Marfisi, Carole 
Matthiessen, Sandra Nickell, Karen Phillips, Beverly Ricketts, Bertha 
Wagner were initiated on November 17, 1955. 


Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo). 
Robert Bauman, Richard Cummings, Edith Fejer, Mary Garver, Nick 
Iasci, Jan Jacobs, Donald Koepfler were initiated on December 4, 1955. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College). 


The department of history has announced the following promotions: 
Jack B. Scroggs to professor, W. Keith Eubank, Jr. and William T. Hagan 


to associate professors. Irby C. Nichols, Jr. has been appointed to the 
staff as an assistant professor. 


Alpha Mu (College of City of New York). 


Kenneth Breidenthal, Melvin Drimmer, Frank Gatell, Harry Jaro- 
slaw, Dorothy Marks, Marvin Perry, Ruth Radin were initiated on May 
15, 1955 and Arnold Adoff, Eugene Brodsky, Ruth-Ann Carter, Francine 
Goldberg, Herbert Kellman, William Leibner, Eugene Magerovsky, 
Meron Medzini, Anthony Pollice, Nancy Schneider, Cecile Steinberger, 
Curt Stetson on December 1, 1955. 
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Alpha Pi (Augustana College). 


R. Keith Allen, Thomas Bellows, Ronald Carlson, Peter Celms, 
Phillip Hubbart, Mary Hull, Carl McMurray, Paul Nelson, Jack Schick, 
Carlyle Smith, Ralph Stenstrom, Myron Susin, Carolyn Walker were 
initiated on January 6, 1956. 


Alpha Rho (University of Utah). 

Dr. C. Gregory Crampton, past National President, has been visiting 
professor of history at the University of Panama, March to September, 
1955. His appointment was arranged through the International Educa- 
tion Exchange Program (the Smith-Mundt Program) operated by the 
Department of State. 

Patricia Atherholt, David Barton, Grant Dalton, K. Gail Feltch, Gary 
Johnson, Gertrude Kartchner, Howard Harker, James Kimball, Jr., T. 
Edgar Lyon, Robert Masters, Ted C. Murdock, Kenneth Neal, Clifford 
Nielsen, Van Perkins, Hylum Plaas, Dixie Ranck, Clarence Reeder, Jr., 
Donald Williams, J. Keith Woodfield were initiated on October 21, 1955. 


Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College). 


Robert Holden, Frank Lazor, George Moffat, Brian Pendleton, John 
Rohrer, III, were initiated on October 13, 1955. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 


Dolores Blasingame, Grace Foster, Kathryn Mitchell, Jean Roper, 
Carleen Stanley were initiated on November 15, 1955. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

The University announced the following promotions: Daniel M. Fisk 
to full professor; Lawrence Ealy and Harry M. Tinkcom to associate 
professors, and Edwin B. Bronner to assistant professor. 

Emilie E. Mulholland, recipient of the Journalism Award for scholas- 
tic attainment during undergraduate study, is presently Public Rela- 
tions Director of the “Pittsburgh Pirates” Baseball Club. 

Mildred Birk, Faye Katz, Ramon Knauerhase, Dorothy Kurash, 
Georgia McMurray, Shirley Meyers, Barbara Niesenbaum, Sheila Pokras, 
Jean Rodger, Mary Ryan, Lawrence Shulman were initiated on Decem- 
ber 15, 1955- 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State). 


Ralph E. Morrow has been appointed assistant professor of history 
at Washington University. 

James Case is presently stationed with the armed forces in Korea with 
the Signal Corps, Communication Center, Headquarters, Seoul. 


Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island). 


Roy J. Johnston, an initiate of 1949, is now Director of Television 
for station WUNC-TV which is operated by the University of North 
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Carolina, North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh, and the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas). 

Frank E. Vandiver, charter member of Gamma Kappa, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in Rice Institute. 

Edward L. Cannan, Jr., has received a Southern Fellowship Fund 
award. 

Noeljeanne Adkins, Richard Dale, Shirley Eidson, Hilbert Engle- 
hardt, Jefferson Henderson II, Norval Hensley, Jr., Robinette Huff, Carl 
Paul, Idris Traylor, Jr., James Sales, Betty Templeton, William Trem- 
bley, Fransuelle Wilcox, William Willis were initiated on November 19, 
1955- 

Beta Beta (Stanford). 

Charles F. Delzell has been promoted to associate professor of history 
at Vanderbilt University. 

Eugenia Nomikos was initiated on May 1, 1955. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 
Jimmie Lewis was initiated on May 15, 1955. 


Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico). 
Dr. Juan Munoz, Arturo Lopez, Ramon Lopez and Dr. Julian Nava 


were initiated on October 20, 1955. 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein College). 


Rolfe Kersborn was initiated on November 2, 1954; William Haller, 
Alan Norris, Nancy Stephenson on March 2, 1955, and Ralph Bragg, 
Ann Brentlinger, Duane L. Hopkins, John Howe, Jr., Gloria Howard, 
William Johnson, Shirley Roe, Dean Roush on November 2, 1955. 


Beta Eta (Columbia College). 


James Baker, Jacquelyn Britton, Peggy Cromer, Edith Hause, Nellie 
Kennedy, Novyce King, Particia Martin, Anne Turner were initiated on 
November 1, 1955. 


Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 

Allan Blumberg, Allen Olin, John Smigh, Clair Wagner, Jr. were 
initiated on October 27, 1955. 
Beta Iota (Brigham Young). 


Thelma de Joug, Edwin Morrell, Lloyd Taysou, Ted Warner were 
initiated on January 17, 1956. 
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Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 


James Mills has succeeded chapter-founder Ben F. Dixon as curator 
of the San Diego Historical Society’s Junipero Serra Museum. 

Jess Martin, past chapter president, after completing his librarian 
studies at University of Southern California, has taken a position as 
Librarian of the San Diego County Medical Library. 

Maurice Holmes, a former past president, is currently in Spain on 
a Del Amo Foundation Grant. 

Irving Parker is currently Executive Secretary of San Diego College 
for Men and the Law School of the University of San Diego. 

The history department has announced promotions for: Lionel Rid- 
out (formerly Xi) and Richard Webb (formerly Chi) to associate profes- 
sors, and Daniel Rader (formerly of Chi) to assistant professor. 

Officers for the current year are: Barbara Caven, President (succeed- 
ing Seth Carpenter who resigned); John Calvert, Vice-President; Chester 
Stearns, Corresponding Secretary (succeeding Betty Jane Tychsen who 
resigned). 

Gilbert Kyte has completed his training at the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona, with a specialty in the field of Latin 
America. 

Grant Baze, Donald Buck, Gillian McMichael, Sharilyn McSwan, 
William Stewart, Hector Tamayo, Barbara Wied were initiated on No- 
vember 13, 1955. 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 


Alice Hawkins, George Holmes, Franz Klitza, Keith Olsen, Richard 
Sasaki, Margaret Schmidt, James Spano were initiated on December 8, 
1955- 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond). 


Dr. R. C. McDanel, chairman of the department of history, has been 
honored with the formation of the R. C. McDanel Historical Society for 
the University of Richmond. 

James A. Moncure has received a Southern Fellowship Fund award. 

Charlie Bradley, Anne Byrd, Wynn Gregory, David Harfeld, James 
Haskett, Nita Horne, Josephine Logan, Nina Reid were initiated on 
November 13, 1955. 


Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College). 

Thomas Ross has been awarded a Teacher Study Grant from the 
Danforth Foundation. 
Beta Xi (Lafayette College). 


George B. Sherry is Vice-Consul of the American Consulate in 
Palermo, Italy. 
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Howard Morgan, R. Myron Moordian, Richard Nevios, F. D. Wells, 
Harold Anderson, Jr., Russell Buzby were initiated on December 15, 
1955- 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 


Charles G. Summersell, head of the department of history, is cur- 
rently serving as Vice-President of the Alabama Historical Association. 
James F. Doster, assistant professor, participated in the ten day confer- 
ence on the “Nature of History and Historiography” held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas the past summer and presented a paper to the annual 
AHA meeting in December at Washington, D. C. Bernerd C. Weber, 
associate professor, has joined the staff of the Historical Seminar of the 
University of Vienna to work on preparation of summaries for the 
Historical Abstracts. 

The University is celebrating the 125th year of its founding. In honor 
of the occasion, Professor Holman Jordan wrote a “‘vocata” entitled, 
“Destroyed by Fire . . . the University” to commemorate the burning of 
the University by Federal troops on April 4, 1865, as a part of the celebra- 
tions. Professor Jordan was assisted by a number of fellow faculty mem- 
bers and other interested parties in his research. 

Chapter activities have included a fall banquet, held December 8, 
1955, at which Dean Martin ten Hoor, College of Arts and Sciences, 
spoke on “The Worship of the Contemporary.” The annual spring barbe- 
cue was held at Moundville State Park, near Tuscaloosa, on April 14th. 

Professor Frank L. Owsley, former faculty adviser to the chapter, has 
been awarded a Fulbright for visiting lecturer at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge University, 1956-57. 

James F. Doster, assistant professor, has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Lincoln Educational Foundation; a member 
of the editorial board of the Alabama Review, and a personal associate 
of the Methodist Education Board. 

Lt. Gene A. Bomberg and his wife Joyce (nee Keenon), presently 
stationed in Paris, France, welcomed a daughter, born June 19, 1955, 
while stationed in Weisbaden, Germany. 

Alice Deramus, James Govan, Nancy Henry, Lyle Mann, Harry 
Pritchett, Jr., Robert Thomas, George Waatley III, were initiated on 
December 8, 1955. 


Beta Pi (Georgetown University). 

Anthony L. Milnar, charter member, first secretary-treasurer of the 
chapter, has been appointed associate professor of history at Ohio North- 
ern University. 

Beta Tau (Queens College). 


Jack Blicksilber, charter member, is now chairman of the department 
of Social Studies at Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, S. D. 
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Edith, his wife, also a charter member, has recently completed her grad- 
uate work at Smith College. 

Professor Hallberg has been promoted to full professor. 

Officers for the chapter are: Miryam Thursz, President; George Wil- 
liams, Vice-President and Treasurer. 

John A. Ballard, Irwin Bernstein, Sheila Fleming, Renee Freymuth, 
Allene Kloosterman, Rita Levine, Amy Loeserman, Eugene Murphy, 
Howard Nenner, Gregory Pappas, Dolores Poltorak, Armand Patrucco, 
Vera Schnitzer, Joachim Schorr, Stephen Stempler, Miryam Thursz, 
Annsheila Tronick were initiated on January 8, 1956. 


Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota). 


Edward Brackoyby, Glenn Brundvig, Jerome Kopp, Lowell Miller, 
Arlys Netland, Robert St. Clair were initiated on October 26, 1955. 


Beta Phi (Monmouth College). 
Janet Campbell, Elaine Richards, Darlene Ohlinger, and Margaret 
Vandervort were initiated on January 15, 1956. 


Dean Fischer, William Hankins, Sally Smith, and Joan Trinka were 
initiated on February 26, 1956. 


Beta Psi (Montana State College). 


Ellen Haugen was initiated on December 10, 1955; Rae Buckingham, 
David Forte, Mary Gerhardstein, Walter Gerson, Dorothy Lindeman, 


Nancy Perry, Joan Hoff, Janice Welch, Georgia Wendt, Richard Woods, 
Barbara Teters on March 2, 1956. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 


Horace S. Merrill and Donald C. Gordon have been promoted to 
professor and associate professor, respectively. E. James Ferguson and 
R.. Justus Hanke have accepted positions in the University’s European 
program. Philip Wheaton, doctoral candidate, has been appointed to 
the North Atlantic program. 


The chapter was addressed at its December meeting by Professor 
Victor Purcell, Cambridge University, England, on “Problems of South- 
east Asia.” 


Marshall Brement, John Caulfield, Thomas Dorpalen, Ralph Klein, 
Norman Laser, Jen Hwa Lee, Robert Lehman, Walter Moeller, Robert 
Schneider, Lise] Spielman, Gerald Sussman, Francis Wilson were initiated 
on November 1, 1955. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University). 
Peter Hill and Lillian Park were initiated on December 10, 1955. 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women). 


Adele Allen, Bettye Rakb were initiated on October 4, 1955; Joan 
Barrett on November 14, 1955. 
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Gamma Delta (Woman's College of the University of North Carolina). 


Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. has been promoted to associate professor 
of history at Vanderbilt University. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College). 


Robert Brown, Celso Rodriguez, Jr., Elvir Fay, Carolyn McChesney, 
Patricia Davis, Emilie de Luca, Anita Goodrich, Gloria Hicks, Jo Ann 
Platt, Milby Wade were initiated on October 12, 1955. 


Gamma Eta (University of Florida). 

Dr. Donald Worcester (formerly Chi), past National Councillor, 
chairman of the department of history, assumed the position of secretary- 
treasurer of the Conference of Latin American History at the December, 
1955, AHA meeting. 

Nancy Engstrom, Douglas Gatlin, Mary Hannon, Yoshimitsu Ide, 
James Jackson, Melvin Long, Jr., Elizabeth Smith, Florence Englander 
were initiated on December 7, 1955. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth). 

Kent Archerd, Gordon Carlson, Richard Flint, Jerrold Hanson, Harry 
Lamppa, Joseph Moren, Donald Robertson, Nick Sedar, Arne Swanson, 
Floyd Williamson were initiated on December 2, 1955. Burleigh Rapp, 
Dwight Rindahl, Constance Svensson were initiated the previous De- 
cember 10, 1954. 


Gamma Iota (University of California, Santa Barbara). 


Frank Frost was initiated on May 17, 1955; Cedric Cowing, Christo- 
pher Denny, Joan Hamann, Stuart Schlegel, John Steen, Maureene 
Thorpe on December 12, 1955. 


Gamma Kappa (Tulane University). 


William J. Griffith and John P. Dyer have been promoted to the rank 
of professor of history. 


Gamma Mu (Marietta College). 

Robert Taylor has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of history. 

Jane Klopfenstein, having completed her graduate studies at the 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, is now cataloger 
in the Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College). 


Joe Alley, Clarence Botsford, Jack Burke, Jr., Homer Graham, Ir., 
Roy Oliver, Ida Parr, William Sallis, Gerald Waldrop were initiated on 
December 7, 1955. 
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Gamma Rho (University of Wichita). 


John Snell, assistant professor of history, Tulane University, has been 
awarded a Social Science Research Grant for research in the United 
States on the origins of the first German republic. 

Barbara Latta, Mahala Hayes, Esther Wright, Benjamin Bonner III, 
and Larry Downey have been initiated. 


Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico). 


Frederick Kidder, past president, has been appointed as Interim 
Assistant Director of the School of Inter-American Studies, University of 
Florida. Richard Cowdery is on the faculty of Caney Junior College, 
Pippapasses, Ky. 

Frederick Kidder was initiated on March 17, 1955. 


Gamma Chi (Marshall College). 

Elizabeth Commetti has received a grant-in-aid from the Southern 
Fellowship Fund for summer research. 

Cecile R. Goodall, since 1941 editor of the West Virginia History, 
quarterly publication of the West Virginia Historical Society, was hon- 
ored at the West Virginia Library Association annual meeting, October 
7, 1955, with a medal and citation for an “outstanding contribution to 
West Virginia libraries and to West Virginia history.” 


Delta Alpha (University of Miami). 


Sidney Loskovitz has completed his studies at the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz., with his field of specialty being Latin 
America. 


Delta Beta (Occidental College). 

Raymond E. Lindgren, associate professor, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the history department. 
Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College). 


Phyllis Berger, Gerald Leipply, Thomas Overholt, Richard Rhoad, 
Joan Ross, Robert Sorthand, Erich Voise were initiated on October 2, 
1955- 


Delta Delta (Doane College). 


Robert S. Buckley, graduate student and instructor of mathematics 
at the University of Kansas, died suddenly on December 19, 1955 from a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


Judith Huffman and Agnes Cornell were initiated on October 19, 
1955- 
Delta Epsilon (Indiana University). 


Charles B. Hirsch has been promoted to associate professor and named 
chairman of the department of social sciences at La Sierra College. 
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Norman Brown, Suzanne Buck, Thelma Burns, Matthew Downey, 
Eloise Gompf, Gene Gressley, Reginald Horsman, Richard Haunton, 
Broadus Jackson, Ross King, Louis Lagemann, Robert Leas, Joseph 
Parsons, Jr., Jerard Ruff, Dennis Runyan, Andrew Rusnak, Leo Solt, 
Wayne Van Der Weele, Harriet Whallon were initiated on November 
17+ 1955- 


Delta Zeta (College of the Ozarks). 
Flora Miller was initiated on November 5, 1955. 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton). 


Eugene Guglielmo, Dorotha Koch, Richard Millard, Ray Otto, George 
Pilcher, Jr., Allen Shanen, Mildred Tomanocy, James Williams were ini- 
tiated on October 28, 1955. 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa). 
John Chick, James Cornett, Jr., Shirlee Els, Sevier Fallis, Jr., George 


Henry, Shirley Hudson, Fern Kelley, Joe Roberts, Bessie Sullins were 
initiated on November 6, 1955. 


Delta Nu (West Virginia University). 
Dr. Whitney Cross, charter member and until the fall faculty adviser 
of the chapter, died of a heart attack on September 23, 1955. 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut). 


Nancy Ann Canevari was initiated on May 19, 1955; William Allen, 
Jr., Mary Ellwood, Arthur Lane, Herman Lebovics, Jack Licktenthal, 
Hugh Mitchell, Genevieve Morrons, Edward Murphy, Horatio Strother 
were initiated on January 5, 1956. 


Delta Pi (University of North Carolina). 


George H. Callcott, Longwood College, and Evans C. Johnson, Stet- 
son University, have been awarded Southern Fellowship Fund research 
grants. 

Herbert Paschal, Jr., doctoral candidate, has been appointed to the 
social studies department of East Carolina College. 

Ronald Ferguson was initiated on November 12, 1954. 

Joseph Backman, Michael Boyatt, John Curtis, Elisha Douglass, James 
Godfrey, Ralph Grimes, Nathaniel Hughes, Jr., Frank Klingberg, Hugh 
Lefler, Loren MacKinney, Nancy McDaniel, James McElroy, Jr., A. 
Hewson Michie, Jr., Richard Murdoch, John Nichols, Blaine Nowaczyk, 
Oliver Orr, Jr., James Patton, Richard Phillips, Alexander Shanks, Rich- 
ard Webb, Samuel Wells, Jr., were initiated on December 7, 1955. 


Delta Rho (University of Iowa). 
Allan G. Bogue, assistant professor at State University of Iowa, has 
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been awarded a research training fellowship by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

Giles Constable, Earl Haden, Nancy Krapp, Thomas Ryan were ini- 
tiated on November 29, 1956. 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 


Russell Major, William Schlobohm, Barry Ukena were initiated on 
December 3, 1955. 


Delta Upsilon (Baldwin-Wallace College). 


William Heichel, Kenneth Hougland, Ruth Jeram, Enrico Musacchio, 
Donald Wilson were initiated on November 28, 1955. 


Delta Phi (Wisconsin State College). 


Mrs. Mallie Newman Newsom, librarian of Union University, is serv- 
ing as President of the Jackson (Tenn.) Education Association. 

Jack Breckenridge has been awarded a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
for graduate study in art history at the University of California. Gerald 
Straka, a 1953 recipient, has resumed his graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin after two years of military service. 

Emil Brandt, Irvin Friedland, Nellyann Garry, Carolyn Huenecke, 
Frank Kazmierczak, Leonard Klappauf, James MacDonald, Richard 
Merklein, Jerry Redding were initiated on November 7, 1955 and Jean 
Barnett on November 18th. 





Delta Chi (University of Akron). 

Patricia Aldrich, Robert Croye, Wilbur Cushman, Allen Hall, Elaine 
Garbits, Norma Hervey, Wallace Lewis, Robert Moscarillo, Monica 
Mushinski, Mae Packan, Mary Jo Young were initiated on December 4, 
1955- 


Delta Psi (Union University). 


Robert Sims, Vice-President of the chapter, has been awarded a Rotary 
Foundation Fellowship for study abroad, 1956-1957. He will study at the 
University of Sydney, Australia. William Lisenby has been awarded a 
Carnegie Fellowship in Teaching at George Peabody College. Jimmy 
Rooks has received the Regional Scholarship from the Tulane School 
of Law, New Orleans. 






Delta Omega (Mount Mary College). 


The chapter will sponsor a two-week educational tour of the eastern 
United States and Canadian region for its members and other students in 
June. Sisters Mary Joseph and Mary Valentia will accompany the group. 

Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, charter member and President Emeritus 
of the college, will deliver the June commencement address. 

Bernadette Baier, Geraldine La Marche, Mary-Eleanor Nowlan, Jan- 
ice Virlee, Mary Wolf were initiated on December 1, 1955. 
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Epsilon Beta (Ohio University). 


The chapter honored at a coffee hour on March 19, 1956, Sir Douglas 
Copland, Australia’s high commissioner to Canada and representative 
in the United Nations. Sir Copland was formerly vice-chancellor of the 
Australian National University, Canberra. 

Donald Barry, Patricia Dostal, Janeen Harper, Phyllis Peterson, James 
Ryan, Daniel Younker were initiated on November 10, 1955. 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College). 


Carleton Gates, Fred Matthews, Elsie Minnick, Dan Wanamaker 
were initiated on January 7, 1956. 


Epsilon Delta (Judson College). 


Dr. Warren I. Smith has accepted an associate professorship of his- 
tory at Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia. Anne Riley assumed her duties 
as associate professor of history. Frederick J. Boehlke, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor and Nancy Roberson instructor. 

The chapter is at present engaged in compiling historical material 
about the college and is continuing its policy of contributing to the 
college library fund for the indexing and binding of the New York Times. 


Epsilon Zeta (Ohio Wesleyan University). 

Anna Armstrong, Nancy Hensel, Barbara Humphrey, Edward UIl- 
man, Heather Waldorf, James Wright were initiated on November 6, 
1955- 

Epsilon Theta (Hunter College). 

Bernard Abrams, Joan Benitez, Ann Cacace, Ann Culhane, Barbara 

Donelin, Gail Fischer, Carol Garfein, Vivian Greenberg, Feija Helfigott, 


Eleanor Keleher, Barbara Mullings, Diana Parrella, Natalie Schaffer, 
Berniece Sperber were initiated on December 15, 1955. 


Epsilon Lambda (The Citadel). 


Frank W. Ryan, Jr. has received a Southern Fellowship Fund award 
and Thomas Blossom a grant-in-aid for summer research. 

Ramon Alonso, Lawrence Connor, Jr., Henry DuRant, Charles Du- 
vall, Melvin Hyman, Franklin Miller, John Moseley, Frank Ryan, Jr., 
Bobby Sentell, Harry Tear, Jr., Daniel Young, Jr. were initiated on 
December 9g, 1955. 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State College). 

Barbara Abernathy, Charles Cash, Edgar Gillock, Louise Gorman, 
Billy Griggs, Eleanor Harper, John McLemore, Rita Pitts, H. Shaw 
Seates, Jr., Ernest Story, Pete Webb, Edith Yarbrough, Medah Cash were 
initiated on November 2, 1955. 
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Epsilon Xi (Southwestern Louisiana Institute). 


James Bean, Patrick Colomb, Charles DeBaillon, Jr., J. Winston 
Fontenot, Richard Meaux, F. Fred Mouton, Douglas Nehrbass, Joseph 
Onebane, Joseph Piccione, Kaliste Saloom, Jr., Bennett Voorhies, Jr., 
Estelle Perrault, Glynna McClintock, Richard Bienvenu, Victor Kellner, 
Edmond Smith, Ronald Labbe, Myrtis Mixon, Andrew Vidrine, J. Berk- 
man Veillon were initiated on January 11, 1956. 


Epsilon Omicron (Catholic University of Puerto Rico). 

Rev. Thomas de la Puebla, C.M., Catholic University, gave a series 
of addresses to the chapter in the fall on the theme, “History of 
Philosophy.” 




















